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The Depression of Trade. 


eae] LATEVER may be 

% f| the ideas of diffe- 
rent observers as to 
the causes that have 
brought about the 
long-continued and 
unexampled de- 
pression of British 
trade, there can be 
no two opinions 
but that such a depression exists, and that it 
is high time that a searching inquiry be 
made into the whole subject, while there is 
still left to us some trade to inquire into. The 
appointment of a Royal Commission for this 
purpose marks an era in the history of our 
commerce, and one of quit2 anovel character, 
and it shows how the alarm has at last taken 
possession of the public mind. A large 
amount of criticism has been lavished in 
certain quarters upon the composition of the 
Commission, which, perhaps, is not to be won- 
dered at, considering the theoretical element 
that must needs enter into such an. inquiry, 
one of the complaints of the leading journal 
being that the names of the gentlemen who 
have agreed to serve were more or less un- 
known, and that there was a marked absence 
of statesmen. Now, to our view, -the 
absence of statesmen is by no means 
an objection; as, in the first place, 
what is wanted is reliable information from 
the various representatives of the mercantile 
and manufacturing community, and this in- 
formation should be to the point, and free 
from crotchets, political motives, or panaceas 
of any kind. We do not hesitate to say that 
crotchets, and our lamentable habit of making 
everything a party question, have gone a long 
way to injure English trade, and for that reason 
we do not particularly grieve at the absence of 
the professional politician and_ statistician. 
These two personages together are generally 
able to make out that black is white, and 
frequently succeed, as is probably their aim, 
in leading a goodly proportion of the unre- 
lecting into their toils. The appointment of 
the Commission seems to be a fairly practical 
one, for it contains many names well known in 
their respective callings ; and if we are suc- 
cessful in getting from them a trustworthy 
teport, we may be well satisfied. 

The chief difficulty throughout the whole of 
the subject lies in the numerous causes con- 
Ucing, or said to conduce, to the depression ; 
= a it may turn out on inquiry that 
it th ate ee really nothing to do with 
suspicion, > makers left to be viewed with 
sub ctmehiostiad foremost comes the great 

y-recurring quarrel between Free 








[ial 


Trade and Protection or Fair Trade, according 
to the modern nomenclature, and this, we fear, 
will remain a bone of contention about which no 
two parties will be reconciled. One thing, 
however, is especially noteworthy, and that is, 
the rapidly-increasing number of adherents to 
the Fair Trade belief, who have certainly stuck 
to their colours for many a day, when to avow 
any doubt of Free Trade was to show the 
courage of conviction. It is, of course, such a 
serious thing to alter the whole fiscal system 
of a great commercial country, that it is very 
probable that the whole inquiry will break 
down on this point ; though, at the same time, 
there can be no doubt but that a grave respon- 
sibility will rest on the blind continuance of 
the Free Trade policy, unless we can distinctly 
trace the depression to other sources. Secondly, 
the long stagnation in agricultural affairs, these 
being the basis of prosperity in every country, 
is too evident for us to have any dispute about. 
It would be well not to make too much of the 
unfavourable harvests that have unfortunately 
been the characteristics of recent years. Bad 
weather and cycles of bad weather have hap- 
pened many a time before, and will happen 
again, and though they may be the last straw 
on the camel, they are not the proximate 
cause. The fact is, that English agriculture is 
on its trial at the present time, and we must 
not overlook the altered conditions under 
which we are living. While our land under 
corn cultivation is diminishing, our population 
is rapidly increasing, and as a sequence, our 
dependence upon foreign supplies is increasing 
also. This tells unfavourably in two ways: 
first, that the supplies are liable to be lessened 
or cut off altogether by failure, war, and other 
reasons ; secondly, the element of competition 
on the part of other food-providing lands is 
presented to us in arather uncomfortable man- 
ner. Our limited area and our comparatively 
old-fashioned agriculture are overweighted 
by the wholesale and mechanical production 
of the United States, but for which production, 
indeed, many of us would go to bed supperless. 

Thirdly, we have the disturbing factor of 
political uncertainty, and an ugly factor it is, 
“men’s hearts failing them for fear,” although, 
if any were asked to define the precise uncer- 
tainty, it is probable that no definite answer 
could be given. Speaking unpolitically, however, 
the whole course of legislation for the last five 
years has been so jerky and unballasted, that 
it is of itself quite enough to induce the utmost 
wariness and caution on the part of investors ; 
and until men can see with some degree of con- 
fidence a tolerably clear horizon, with a freedom 
from experimental and speculative policies, 
not until then will the British breeches pocket 
be freely unbuttoned, and trade again become 
buoyant. 





The fourth and the most practical cause of 
depression appears to us to lie in foreign com- 
petition and foreign wages. No unprejudiced 
observer can have failed to see that our shops 
are inundated with goods not made in Eng- 
land or by Englishmen, a somewhat discredit- 
able fact to us as men of business, and one 
which is certainly not pleasing to our amour 
propre. The world, of course, will not stand 
still, as some people think it ought to do, to 
gratify our insular notions, but there is no 
reason why we should help it to go faster than 
it need,—and this we have assuredly done. 
By means of our numerous exhibitions we have 
shown the astute foreigner every thing that he 
wanted to know, and in this way our manu- 
factures have had the barren privilege of 
educating the world at their own cost. By 
our expensive and cumbrous patent laws we 
have discouraged everything which shows 
inventive genius, while other countries and the 
United States, the cleverest of all, have stimu- 
lated it; and in the matter of wages and 
labour, a paternal Government has so arranged 
as to make them compare unfavourably with 
those of other countries. The questions of 
capital and labour are rather delicate to write 
freely about nowadays ; but, pace the British 
working man, so much has been done of late 
years to meddle between the employer and the 
employed, that it is difficult to decide who is 
master of the situation. But there is no dif- 
ficulty whatever in perceiving that the foreign 
artisan works a great deal longer for his wage 
than we do at home, although it is the fashion 
to say (and it may be true) that he does not 
produce either so much or so well, in his 
increased hours. But, however this may be, 
it is indispensable that we face the broad fact, 
that wages are lower and the hours of labour 
longer abroad than in England, while, as a rule, 
the Continental working classes spend far less 
on themselves. The reproach of insuflicient 
technical education as compared with other 
countries, may, we think, now be eliminated ; 
for although more facilities may be found 
necessary in special trades, the advance in 
general technical education has been very re- 
markable and well nigh equal to the demand. 

If any doubt could possibly exist as to the 
diminution of English trade, it would soon be 
dispelled by a glance at the Board of Trade 
returns for July, 1885, as compared with those 
of July, 1884. In the imports there is an in- 
crease in almost every article of food or drink, 
while there is a marked decrease in almost 
every article required for manufacturing pur- 
poses, such as wool, cotton, silk, flax, wood, 
&c., the total decrease of all imports being at 
the rate of 6‘9 percent. In exports the decrease 
is greater, viz., 8°8 per cent., the principal 
falling off being in iron and steel (the backbone 
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of the land), woollen fabrics, and worsted goods. 
Coal exports have also decreased together with 
machinery and mill work to the value of 17°0 
per cent. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that this July is not an isolated specimen of 
decline, but is only one of a long series. The 
non-producing classes in their way show quite 
as frequent symptoms of depression. Go to 
any country town on a market-day and hear of 
the dismal roll of farms thrown up, rents un- 
paid, or land out of cultivation; look at any 
house and estate agent’s book and note the un- 
precedentedly long list of houses and land for 
sale, with a very short list of buyers; mark 
the same features in the revenue returns, 
especially those denoting the putting down of 
men-servants, horses, and carriages; inquire of 
the retail shopkeepers in London or elsewhere, 
and particularly those who deal in luxuries, 
and we shall hear the same tale of goods un- 
sold (those that sell best being the cheaper 
foreign kinds) and accounts unsettled. 

On the other side of the scale, we find the 
owners of manufacturing establishments strain- 
ing every nerve to keep the concerns going on 
any terms, the old-fashioned ideas of running 
them to a profit having disappeared for some 
time past, while, for the artisans, the same 
story comes of wages lowered and trade 
union resources at a very low ebb. The 
recent report of the Iron Trade Employers’ 
Association brings out these facts sufficient! 
clearly. Direct inquiries in the iron, steel, 
engineering, and shipbuilding trades, invol- 
ving over 118,000 hands, show that trade is 
good only for 2,500 of that number, while 
25,000 enjoy it to the measure of “ moderate,” 
and 90,500 to that of “ bad.” 

The following brief table will, perhaps, put 
these facts in a clearer light :— 





No. of hands 

District. inquiredinto. Good. Moderate, Bad. 
ae 13,000 ...... 2,000 ....0. 4,000 ....06 7,000 

Lancashire and 
art of Cheshire 39,000 ...... — cesses 4,000 22.00. 35,000 

orkshire and 
Durhan ...... $2,000 ...... ~~ haeees 5,000 ...... 27,000 
Glasgow.,....cccsses 21,000 ...... ne 19,000 
BeetARS ..ccoccccces 4,000 ...... — seooee 400 ...... 3,600 
a 109,000 2,000 15,400 91,600 


This is a terrible revelation of the state of 
trade, that only 2,000 hands out of 109,000 
should be in a condition to be satisfied, and 
we have no reason to believe that other trades 
do not show a corresponding condition. Of 
nineteen or twenty cotton factories at Oldham, 
only one showed a favourable balance-sheet at 
the recent trade report, and, doubtless, if, 
Asmodeus like, we could ~— into the books 
of our manufacturers and dealers, we should 
see enough to make us regret our curiosity. 








CLOCKS IN RELATION TO 
ARCHITECTURE.—II. 
BY A PRACTICAL CLOCKMAKER. 


pape HE old style of clock-frame, known 
Ty RG in the trade as the “ bedstead,” is 
vs ns now generally superseded by the 
tem horizontal frame originally intro- 
duced by the French, which is far superior 
and more convenient, as all the parts of the 
clock are readily accessible, and any part can 
be removed if required, for cleaning or repairs, 
without disturbing the rest. In the old 
upright frame, or a modification of it which is 
still in favour with some makers, to remove a 
single portion, the whole machine must be more 
or less taken to pieces. 

The escapement is the most important feature 
in the clock,—its essential and vital part,— 
which economises the motive power, regulates 
the speed of the train of wheels, and deter- 
mines the rate of time. 

Without an escapement, the clock would 
soon run down, expend its force in a few 
minutes, and give no useful result ; whereas, 
by means of this ingenious and useful inven- 
tion (the author and date of which are un- 
known), the motion of the wheels is evenly 
and uniformly checked. 

Take away the escapement, and you have 
but a few wheels set in motion by a weight. 
The blind force of gravitation the escapement 
reduces to order, controls, and regulates. 










The pendulum, — through the pallets 
upon the last wheel, called the escape-wheel, 
which it allows to pass (or escape) a tooth at 
a time, constitutes the escapement. No matter 
what the arc of vibration may be, the time is 
always the same, the smallness of the arc 
being compensated for by a slower rate of 
motion. 

Whether the credit of practically applying 
the mathematical theory of the isochronism 
of the pendulum is due to Galileo or 
Huyghens, the Dutch philosopher, or our own 
Dr. Hooke,—for tley or their partisans all 
claim it,—this at least is certain, that the first 
clock fitted with a pendulum was made by 
Richard Harris, for St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, in 1641 (see engraved plate in church 
vestry). This date is important, as the inven- 
tion was claimed by Vincent Galileo in 1649, 
and also by Huyghens in 1657. This contro- 
versy as to authorship I must, however, leave 
as I find it, having neither the time nor the 
space to pursue it further. 

The old iron rod pendulums were soon dis- 
covered to be considerably affected by the 
variations of heat and cold, losing time in hot 
weather through the expansion of the metal, 
and gaining in cold through their contraction, 
the variation from this cause amounting to as 
much as a minute a week. 

Wood pendulums were also affected in a 
similar manner, the heat and dryness of the 
summer contracting them, and the damp and 
moist atmosphere of the winter having the 
contrary effect, thereby rendering their length 
(upon which exact time-keeping depends) 
very unequal, 

To correct the error thus caused, the best 
clocks have their pendulums compensated with 
zinc and iron tubes, in such a manner that as 
the iron-rod lets down the bob (weight), the 
zinc tube pushes it up, and if the rod and 
tubes are in proper proportion, the centre of 
oscillation will always remain the same, so 
that the clock will be unaffected by any changes 
of temperature. In negotiating for a new 
clock, it will be seen that a “ compensated ” 
pendulum is well werth its slight additional 
expense. 

n very large clocks, with a heavy bob, it is 
better to suspend the pendulum from an iron 
bracket fixed in the wall, and thus relieve the 
clock-frame from a great strain. 

Graham’s dead-beat escapement, as shown 
in fig. 1, is so called because the tooth falls dead 
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Fig. 1.—Graham’s Dead-beat Escapement. 


upon the pallet, and there remains until the 
pendulum returns and releases it. The escape- 
wheel turns not with a continuous motion, but 
by starts, being stopped by one or other of 
the pallets coming in the way of the teeth and 
receiving from them an impulse sufficient to 
keep the pendulum in motion, repairing the 
loss the latter sustains by friction and the 
resistance of the atmosphere. 

This escapement waz invented by George 
Graham, about the year 1700. He was also 


the inventor of the mercurial compensation | and applied to the great clock 


for pendulums, the cylinder, or as it is better 
known, the horizontal escapement for watches, 








and was undoubtedly a man of genius in his 
art. 

The reason for the preference shown to this 
escapement is, that a moderate variation in the 
force of the clock train produces hardly any 
effect upon the time of oscillation of the pen- 
dulum. The Graham has, moreover, the further 
practical advantage that, being so simple and 
made on such true principles, it is not easily 
deranged, and in the unlikely event of its 
becoming so, a man of ordinary capacity can 
rectify it, which is not the case with more com- 
plicated escapements. 

It is, moreover, equally well adapted to large 
or small clocks, is comparatively inexpensive to 
make, and requires no special attention. A 
large number of church and town-hall clocks 
with this escapement have been erected of late 
years in various parts of the country, and their 
owners are unanimous in testifying to the 
satisfactory results obtained. Graham’s dead- 
beat has stood the test of time, when properly 
made gives an accurate rate, and, like EKarn- 
shaw’s peepee. for watches, has never 
been radically improved upon, simply because 
it could not be altered for the better. 

The escape-wheel should be small and light, 
so as to economise force and diminish friction, 
When the wheel is thus made, the action of the 
pallets is light and their working with the 
escape-wheel smooth and even, with a total 
absence of that heavy thud which is heard at 
every beat when the wheel is unnecessarily 
large and heavy. The pallets should be of 
specially hardened steel, and fixed to the arms 
with screw nuts, so as to be easily removable in 
case of need. 

The invention of the pin-wheel escapement 
(fig. 2) is ascribed to J. A. Lepaute, author of 
a treatise on clockwork and maker of clocks 
for the Military School (A.D. 1755) and the 
Hotel des Invalides, Paris. It is a simple and 
ingenious escapement, which, after some years 
of use both in France and England, went out 
of favour until it was revived by an English 
clockmaker. 


Mie. 














Fig. 2.—Lepaute’s Pin-wheel Escapement. 


The teeth are pins of steel set in the face of 
the wheel (see fig. 2), the upper half of each 
cylinder being cut off, as well asa portion of 
the front ; this last improvement (compare pins 
on right side with those on the left of wheel) 
was introduced by Sir Edmund Beckett. It 
permits the use of shorter pallets and renders 
the action safer. 

This escapement has the advantage of not 
requiring such a nice accuracy of construction ; 
more pins than teeth can be made to act in @ 
wheel of given size, and if a pin 1s worn : 
injured it can be replaced, whereas a damage 
tooth renders the whole wheel useless. 

The pin-wheel is not, however, an escape. 
ment that is in general use, being gor 
entirely Sapdeieded by the dead - beat an 

avity escapements. 

"The double three-legged gravity es 
(fig. 3) was invented by Sir yey ree) is 


The gravity 18 an 


the Westminster Tower. tooks with 


excellent escapement for very large ¢ 
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Fig. 4.— Quarter or Chime Clock, for Church or Town Hall. 


heavy dial work, where the hands are much 
exposed to the wind, as it admits of great 
driving-power being applied without sensibly 
affecting the escapement. 











Fig. 3.—S8ir E. Beckett's Gravity Escapement. 


It takes its name from having two three- 
legged wheels, A, B, C, and a, b, c, with one 
set of three lifting-pins between them. The 
action will be understood from the drawing. 

_ Notwithstanding the mathematical perfec- 
tion and great accuracy this escapement 
possesses, I should still recommend, for the 
reasons already stated, especially for clocks in 
temote country places, Graham’s dead-beat. 

All these escapements may be seen in action 
without leaving London: the gravity at 
g estminster, the pin-wheel at King’s-cross 

tation large clock, and the dead-beat at 

enson’s Factory, Ludgate-hill. Actual in- 
<Pection and comparison will enable the 
investigator to form an independent judgment 
Ps to which kind of escapement is best adapted 
or the cleck he proposes to erect. 

As the utility and value of a public clock 

Pend so much upon the dials, which show 





the results given by the mechanism concealed 
from view, it is of the utmost importance that 
these should be thoroughly effective and visible 
from a considerable distance. In this matter, 
the clock-maker is entirely in the hands of the 
architect, whose design is, in most instances, 
made and adopted without any reference to 
the former. When the work is in a forward 
state, and it is too late to make alterations, 
the clockmaker is summoned, to find an utterly 
inadequate provision has been made for his 
requirements. 

The rule for the size of the dials has often 
been published, and is very simple. One foot 
diameter for every 10 ft. elevation is the 
minimum, but the best clocks have larger 
dials than this proportion would give. The 
Westminster clock, for example, has an eleva- 
tion of 180 ft., diameter of dials,—not 18 ft., 
as by this rule, but—22 ft. 6 in. ; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, elevation 126 ft., diameter 17 ft. ; 
Hoseinabad Tower, Lucknow, 120 ft. elevation, 
diameter 13 ft. If the reader will take a stroll 
in the suburbs where new churches abound, he 
will find that the neglect of the moderate 
requirements of this rule has spoiled many 
otherwise good clocks. 

With respect to the material of the dials, 
there is no particular rule. The old-fashioned 
copper dial, painted black, with gilt hands and 
figures; or, for an illuminated clock, white opal 
glass, with hands and figures in black or dark 
blue, cannot be surpassed in making the time 
visible at the greatest possible distance. Slate, 
enamelled in black and polished, with gilt 
figures and hands, is also an excellent material 
for dials, having a handsome appearance, and 
being at the same time effective. A skeleton 
metal frame, fixed on the wall of the building, 
also makes a good and inexpensive dial. 

The plainer and simpler the dial, the better 
it is for service, and designs involving much 
ornament are, for that reason, unsuitable, as 
there is no good background for throwing into 
relief the hands and numerals. Some elaborate 
dials and hands we have seen are, whatever 
may be their artistic merits, eccentric and 
grotesque for clockwork, utterly spoiling the 
utility of the instrument. After trying the 
patience of the public for some time, they were 
removed and replaced with plainer but more 
effective work. 

Of late years it has become the custom to 
illuminate the dials after dark ; and when we 
consider the great length of the night during 
the winter months, the advantage gained is con- 
siderable. The late Mr. Samuel Gurney was 
so struck with the deprivation suffered by the 
poorer inhabitants of Stratford, Essex, that he 
defrayed the expense for the alterations neces- 





sary to illuminate the Parish Church clock 
after dark. This has been regarded by the 
frequenters of a populous thoroughfare as a 
great boon, and the brilliantly-lighted clock is 
a nightly memorial of the philanthropist. St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street, was, in 1826, the first 
public clock to be illuminated. 

With regard to the lighting, an automatic 
machine is used to turn up the gas in the 
evening, and to lower it at daylight. This is 
effected by a twenty-four hour wheel with 
movable pins, which support a lever acting on 
the gas-cock. By altering these pins the 
period of illumination can be extended or 
shortened according to the length of the 
nights. 

The question of ventilation seems a small 
matter to notice, but its neglect will entail 
serious consequences. Unless an efficient 
system be adopted, the moist vapour caused 


| by the gas will settle upon the clock move- 
/ 


ment to its manifest injury, or the heat may be 
so great as to crack the glass dial. 

I know of a case where a bracket clock in- 
tended to be illuminated, has to remain in dark- 
ness, because the ventilators designed by the 
architect, were inadequate to carry off the pro- 
ducts of combustion, which in a week left a 
black, sooty deposit on the glass dial, necessi- 
tating cleaning ; but this could not be done 
without removing the motion work, and 
stopping the clock. 

If you go into a properly-constructed light- 
house when the light is burning, you will find 
the ventilation so perfect that, notwithstanding 
the great volume of flame, neither smoke nor 
moisture dims the glass of the lantern. 

One cause for the begrimed appearance of 
many dials of drum and bracket clocks, one 
sees, is obvious. Whilst openings are made at 
the top for the escape of smoke, there are none 
at the bottom for the admission of fresh air to 
feed the flame with oxygen. The combustion 
is, consequently, very defective, and will always 
be so, until the ventilation is better provided 
for. 

In negotiating for the erection of a clock, 
stipulation should be made for the rate of time 
it is to give. A public clock that is a bad 
time-keeper becomes an object of distrust and 
deserved contempt. Five or six seconds of 
variation per week is a fair standard, and good 
makers will not object to have their work thus 
tested. 

The striking of public clocks is of equal or 
even more importance than the dials, because 
the hands cannot be seen, at a high level, in 
their true relation to the divisions of the dial, 
especially if the spectator be close under the 
clock, and people are almost as much accus- 
tomed to listen for the stroke of the bell as to 
consult the dials. 

For the quarter and striking parts two 
additional trains of wheels are required, one 
for chiming the quarters, as shown on extreme 
right of fig. 4, and the other at the opposite 
end of frame for striking the hours. The 
middle train is the time-keeping mechanism, 
technically called the “going part.” But where 
the clock strikes the hours only, it will be 
observed that but one additional train of 
wheels is required. 

The striking train consists of a barrel similar 
to the “ going train,” but has a cam or toothed 
wheel fitted on its outer edge for raising the 
hammer tail, by which the blows are delivered 
on the bell. 

This striking from the great wheel is a 
modern improvement, the advantage of which 
is, that a much heavier blow is given, and more 
sound obtained, than under the old system, by 
which a wheel higher up in the train lifted the 
hammer, necessitating a heavier weight and 
causing a greater strain on the clock. 

Gearing into the great wheel is a small one 
called the pallet pinion, on the arbor (axle) of 
which are pallets of steel working in the teeth 
of the rack (see fig. 6), and gathering it up as 
the blows are given by the hammer. 

Upon the largest wheel, known as the hjur- 
wheel, is fixed an eccentric or “snail” (see 
fig. 5), which has twelve steps, one for each 
hour, so as to let the rack fall the distance 
of one of its own teeth for every hour the 
clock ought to strike. 
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The repeating work for the striking train, 
consists of the rack, rack-hook, warning, lift- 


——__ | 


ing, and locking pieces. 
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Fig. 5.—Hour-wheel and Snail. 





The rack is a segment of a circle with a 
number of teeth cut on its edge (see fig. 6) ; at 
its end is the rack arm, fitted with a spring 
having a nib or pin which falls upon the 
“snail” that regulates the number of strokes 
to be given at the different hours: as the pin 
falls nearer the centre of the “snail,” the rack 
drops a greater number of teeth, and more 
blows are given on the bell. 








Fig. 6.—The Rack. 


The rack-hook catches the rack as it is 
drawn up by the gathering pallets, and when 
the proper number of strokes has been given, 
this hook falls into a deep tooth, the effect of 
which is to cause the locking-piece (shown on 
fig. 6) to fall before the stop-piece and arrest 
the motion of the train. 

The lifting-piece lifts the rack-hook out of 
the deep tooth of the rack previously to 
striking. 

At the instant the hour expires, a stud on a 
wheel set on the hour-wheel arbor (axle) raises 
a lever which releases the striking-train, lifts 
the rack-hook, and when the proper number of 
blows (determined by the step on the “snail ”), 
are struck, the rack-hook drops into its place 
and causes the locking-piece to stop the 
striking-train in the manner above described. 

This system of striking is called the rack- 
repeating principle, and is much to be preferred 
to the old-fashioned locking plate or count 
wheel, which is open to serious objections, being 
liable to run past its lockings and strike the 
wrong hours, and if the striking once gets 
wrong, the clock strikes wrong at the succeeding 
hours. 

I therefore strongly advise architects in 
arranging the terms for a new clock to insist 
upon its being fitted with rack-repeating work, 
which is the easiest in its action, and the safest 
in its lockings. 

To diminish the velocity of the striking-train 
(which, being without an escape-wheel, revolves 
with great rapidity) a pair of metal fans (see 
fig. 4) are provided, which are set in quick 
motion every time the train is released. By 
means of these fans or flies, the intervals 
between the strokes can be regulated, and 
faster or slower time obtained, as desired. 

The mechanism for chiming the quarters is 
precisely similar to the hour-striking train, 
save that the number of hammers to be 
raised being greater, a separate wheel has 
to be provided for each. These cam wheels 
are fitted, at proper intervals, with half-pins 
of steel to lift the hammer tails, and are all on 
the same arbor (axle), which gears directly 
into the barrel wheel. 

There has been of late years a revival of the 
ancient custom of chiming the quarters, and 
many churches have four or more bells un- 





utilised, as the clock strikes the hour only. 
It may be thought that a new clock would be 
necessary, in order that the “Cambridge 
quarters” might be duly chimed ; but this is 
not the case, an auxiliary quarter-train is all 
that is needed, and its comparatively small 
expense is well repaid by the effect obtained 
and the increased usefulness of the clock. 
Even a “ding-dong” on two bells, one being 
a musical fourth higher than the other, is not 
at all unpleasing, and would be a boon to the 
villagers in many country places. 

The fixing of a turret clock requires careful 
forethought and skilled labour ; because what- 
ever oversight has been made by the architect 
in planning the clock-room (not at all an 
unusual occurrence) must be rectified by the 
clockmaker. 

The supports of the clock should be of great 
strength and free from vibration, whilst the 
movement should be securely bolted to iron 
girders or strong oak beams. The bell-chamber 
should be as high in the tower as possible, and 
well open at the sides, so as to allow of the 
free escape of the sound. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is a good example on this point. The bell- 
chamber is so open thai, the hour-bell, weighing 
5 tors 4 cwt., can be heard, in favourable 
conditions on a clear night, at Windsor. 

The clock-chamber should be not less than 
7 ft. square, inside measurement, to receive a 
movement of sufficient power for dials of 4 ft. 
to 5 ft. diameter, and to strike on a bell of 
about 5 cwt. Existing towers, however, in 
which the dimensions are less, can be fitted 
with clocks, the frames of which can be specially 
designed to suit the available space. 

Properly the floor of the clock-chamber 
should be arranged so that the clock may 
stand immediately behind and on a level with 
the dials ; for the separation of the movement 
by a long distance from the latter, involves a 
corresponding increase of dial-rods and bevelled 
wheels, heavier weights, and additional expense. 
Accurate time-keeping is, moreover, on account 
of the extra friction, rendered more difficult. 


the dials. 


which work the dials was occupied by the bells, 


no fewer than eleven bevelled wheels and 35 ft. 
of dial rods. The weights should hang, if pos- 
sible, immediately from the barrels, and have a 
clear fall of 30 ft. to 35 ft. without the inter- 
vention of pulleys. 

To give an exhaustive account of the sub- 
ject within the limits of this article is, indeed, 
impossible, and some points are necessarily left 


theory and construction, have been more or less 
fully treated. 








NOTES. 
mT is being urged that the Royal Com- 
mission on the depression in trade 
should include the question of 
railway rates in their inquiry. 
Among the many propositions that have been 
put forward,—and they have been so numerous 
that the Commission would have an almost 
endless task were they all adopted,— this 
appears to be a very practical one. The 
Government, in replying to questions put in 
the House, have given at little encourage- 
ment to those desiring this step to be taken, 
though Mr. Stanhope, in a speech delivered 
on Monday last, acknowledged that the inci- 
dence of railway rates was an important 
factor in the matter. Probably the question 
is looked upon as being too large for the scope 
of the inquiry, for each time it is brought 
forward the difficulties in the way of dealing 
with it seem to multiply ; and the subject is 
shown to comprise so many debatable points, 
that the hesitation of the new Government to 
deal with it may beeasily understood. Still, there 
are one or two points intimately connected with 









trade depression,—such as preferential rates 
for foreign produce,—which might well be 
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included in the inquiry. Railway matters seem 
to be brought forward alternately by Parlia- 
ment and by the companies themselves, the last 
step taken being initiated by the latter. This 
having failed (or, as the London and North- 
Western report recently issued puts it, “not 
being proceeded with owing to the general mis. 
apprehension existing as to the scope and object 
of the Bills”), it is for the Government to again 
take the matter in hand, now that a fair oppor- 
tunity presents itself for so doing. The advan- 
tage to trade in general that would be derived 
from an investigation into such distinct branches 
of the question as that alluded to cannot be 
doubted. The complaints which flowed in from 
all quarters during the recent rates agitation, 
as to the prejudice to various industries caused 
by the superior advantages enjoyed by im- 
porters of foreign produce in the matter of 
freightage, all tend to prove this, and it is to be 
hoped that the Government will give due con- 
sideration to the appeal now made. 








7. Chairman of the Midland Railway made 
the very frank admission, at the half- 
yearly meeting, that if the directors “ could 
have foreseen in 1880 what the state of trade 
was likely to be at the present time, they would 
not have asked the consent of the shareholders 
to the carrying-out of such large schemes as they 
had done.” The receipts from all sources, 
during the past half-year, were 23,7031. less 
than in the corresponding period of 1884, the 
coaching receipts having decreased by 24,3711, 
and the merchandise by 34,459/., while the 
unprofitable mineral traffic had increased by 
32,2591., and the charges on capital kad in- 
creased by 30,725]. But for a decrease of 
22,1971. in working expenses, the decrease of 
} per cent. in the ordinary dividend would 
have been larger. 99,543 fewer first-class, 
and 115.533 fewer third-class, passengers had 
been carried, and the corresponding diminution 
of income from coaching had been 29,0111. 
Eight hundred and six thousand more train 


At the same time, this requirement, although miles had been run by passenger trains, but 
desirable, is not essential, and a clock can be the earnings had declined by one and five- 
made to give a good rate of time, even where | eighths a per train mile. 
the movement is at a considerable distance from | the company, reduced to the above extent by 
For example, at East Meon, Peters- | the general depression of trade, forms another 
field, the place of the nest of bevelled wheels | voucher for the demand of distinct accounts 


The balance-sheet of 


for the earnings and expenditure under the 


the dial rods had in consequence to be led round several heads of passenger, merchandise, and 
the sides of the tower, necessitating the use of mineral trafic. 





i ie Commissioners of Public Baths for the 
Parish of Kensington have unquestion- 
ably made the best choice, in the main, from 
the seven designs sent in, and now exhibited 
in Kensington Town Hall. “ Leander,’ which 
is placed first, is a very well-arranged plan, an 
the elevation follows the suggestion in the In- 


untouched, but the leading principles, both of structions, for an exterior “treated in a broad 


massive manner with as little ornamentation as 
possible, to give character to the building” ; 
though that is a very odd way of putting It, 
and much more “character” might have been 
given than is the case here. The scheme pro- 
vides for first, second, and third class a 
and private baths for men ; first arid — , 
class private baths and one swimming-bath for 
women. Competitors seem to have been un 
certain whether both classes of women were , 
have access to the swimming-bath ; some : 
them give an access for both from a grr 
sides, some (the selected one among them) shu 
the second-class women out from the swimmlng- 
bath. The Instructions should have been ex 
plicit on this point. The separation of — 
is not efficiently arranged in most of the plans. 
In “Leander ” the first and second class doors 
lead into the same vestibule. But some of “ 
competitors do not in the least appreciate 
fact that ladies using a public swimming- a 
do not care to go in and out by a door — 
diately contiguous to that of the men’s ; . 
This may be over-refinement, but Poa vsed 
recognised, and it is surprising how 1t1s1g0 ; 
by some architects. Thus the — “ 
“Efficiency and Economy” places the oA 
class men’s and women’s entrance-doors ¥ 
together, almost like a double sor! 
“Light and Air” is s0 unacquainte < 
les convenances that he brings the men 
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women into the same outer vestibule. Many 
ladies would not go to a bath planned in that way. 





HE Instructions for this competition remind 
T us of a point that was raised in regard to 
the Chelsea Vestry-hall competition ; viz., that 
when the promoters of a competition state that 
they will employ “an architect of established 
reputation” as assessor, competitors do not 
understand by that term a surveyor, however 
respectable. In neither this nor the Chelsea 
case was injustice done, as it happens, but there 
are matters in which something more than 
practical knowledge is required to decide on 
the merits of designs, and it ought to be under- 
stood that “‘an architect” means “an archi- 
tect.” The neglect of this gives a handle to 
unsuccessful competitors in any case, and in 
some classes of buildings it may lead to a 
“miscarriage of justice.” The Instructions in 
the Kensington Baths competition give, we 
observe, no hint as to the sum the promoters were 
prepared to spend ; another serious omission. 
A recently-issued set of “ Instructions ” for the 
Fulham Vestry-hall competition give a further 
textforadmonition. Intendingcompetitorshad 
to deposit two guineas for these “ Instructions,” 
to be returned if a design were sent in; the 
intention being, of course, to discourage idle 
applications from those who did not really 
mean business. This is all very well; but 
when people deposit two guineas they expect 
a well-drawn-up document and plan, whereas 
in this case the applicants received a very 
vague set of instructions, and a plan of the 
site to only half the scale intended for the 
drawings, with figured measurements which 
did not agree with the scale, and with no 
levels given! That is not the way to do it. 





Ce collision on the District Railway, near 
Earl’s-court Station, on the 23rd inst., while 
it throws no slur upon the admirable care and 
skill with which the traffic of the Metropolian 
and Metropolitan District lines have so long 
been conducted, raises more than one important 
question as to what may be called rather the 
strategical than the tactical part of the work- 
ing of our lines. In the first place, it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that the objections 
which the Legislature has always held to the 
crossing of roads and railways on a _ level, 
apply with much more force to the crossing of 
two railways on the same level. The collision 
at these “double-diamond points” adds very 
forcible evidence to this contention. In the 
second place, the collision may be traced to 
the breaking of a pin in one of those ingenious 
and complicated sets of interlocking points 
and signals, on the regular working of which 
the safety of the great majority of railway 
passengers may be said almost absolutely to 
depend. Pins will wear out, and the necessity 
of a very special and constant supervision of 
every working detail of this apparatus is most 
evident. But what strikes us most in regard 
to the accident is the desirability of having 
taillway signals so constructed that in case of 
any breakage of the connexion they will set 
themaelves automatically at “ danger.” It is 
certainly possible to construct them so, and 


nothing else will give entire security again 
st 
accidental derangement. ae 


EVERTHELESS, 





killed a total of five persons 
train ied, and 175 persons injured, by 
pe. Bay cvcmens, out of somewhere about 
a 0,000 passengers, presents a very close 
Pptoach to absolute safety. Certainly it is 
ns rch sonny a seat ina railway train than 
a! a r through the streets of London. To 
aa ove, however, have to be added, for the 
poy ending with last June, 35 persons 
oe and 295 injured by accidents from other 
sae ne 395 persons killed, and 1,237 
tends “ing servants of the companies, or 
ings, a rye. persons passing over level cross- 
ma, ne ar ebaseers, including suicides. But, 
anl'357 ¢ e grand total gives 54 fewer deaths, 
pont rhe persons injured, than during the 
ince Ing period of 1884, showing a 
7 17 wProvement in public safety of no less 

of 219 4 a cent. in the year. But the total 
; he us, and 909 injuries, to servants of 





panies or contractors, is still unduly 


high. The former, in 1884, were 367,793 in 
number, but we are aware of no data as to the 
latter. Even were they as numerous as the 
servants of the companies, however, the death- 
rate and the injury-rate are high, and present 
a remarkable contrast to the safety in which 
these unwearied servants of the public have 
carried so great a mass of travellers. 





| iy is customary to speak of this as the “silly 

season,” more especially in regard to the 
“fforts made by the daily newspapers to fill 
their columns, when there are no Parliamentary 
debates to report, with any and every sort of 
correspondence. To those, however, who are 
not besotted with politics and political squab- 
bling, the pages of the Times are at this season 
sometimes of more than ordinary interest, and 
contain letters and communications much 
better worth reading than much of the Parlia- 
mentary speech-making. We were particularly 
struck with the long and ably-written com- 
munication a few days since from a corre- 
spondent who had visited the Durham coal- 
mines and their workers (as representing a 
proportion of “ the new electorate”), and gave 
a graphic description of the way work is done 
among the coal-seams. A widely-circulated 
“daily ” could hardly employ its columns to 
better purpose than in letting one half of the 
world know how the other half lives. Some 
of the items in the history of the ‘‘ other half” 
in the coal-mines are pathetic to read, and 
suggest the question why coal-mines should be 
worked with such low headings that men have 
to crawl like reptiles from one working to 
another, and that a man is found crouched on 
the ground going through work which would 
be arduous enough in the most favourable 
position, with an exertion which brings a deep 
gasp from him at every stroke of his pick. Is 
it impossible to work some parts of the coal 
except by low headings, or is it merely a 
question of economy in working? If the latter, 
surely some reform is called for. 





SUBSTANCE entitled “ Carbolineum Ave- 

narius” has been brought to our notice by 
the patentees, Messrs. Peters, Bartsch, & Co., 
as possessing specially valuable qualities as a 
preservative of wood. We have subjected 
it to chemical analysis, the result of which 
is exceedingly favourable. ‘‘ Carbolineum 
Avenarius” is an oily fluid of dark brown 
colour, largely made up of tar oils and a pro- 
portion of the antiseptic products of the dis- 
tillation of tar-yielding substances. It is free 
from dangerous volatility, its boiling point 
being a high one, so that it can be used with 
safety under all ordinary conditions. It is a 
decided antiseptic, and, therefore, calculated 
to be of great service in preserving wood from 
decay and the attacks of insects. Its power in 
this direction is considerably enhanced owing 
to its oily nature, enabling it to penetrate well 
into the substance of the wood. In one ex- 
periment a piece of well- planed deal, # in. 
thick, was taken and treated with one coating 
of the composition, which, when dry, was found 
to have penetrated the wood uniformly to the 
depth of a little more thanjin. This is an 
important point in favour of this material, as it 
removes the necessity for any inconvenient and 
costly appliances for subjecting the wood under 
pressure to the action of the composition. The 
covering power of the material is good, and it 
dries with reasonable rapidity, twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours being the time which elapsed 
between the application of the stuff and its 
absorption by the wood in several experiments 
where the treated work was freely exposed to 
the air. For all outdoor and buried wood- 
work, and for all exposed to the action of 
water, salt or fresh, this substance should be 
decidedly serviceable. The one objection to 
its employment for the preservation of wood- 
work used in the internal construction of 
buildings is to be found in the fact that wood 
so treated with it burns more readily and 
fiercely than if merely painted in the ordinary 
way or left entirely unprotected. This must 
be borne in mind; but apart from this, and 
under circumstances where danger from fire is 
not a primary consideration, there seems scope 
for much use of the material. 








A? the meeting of the Society of German 
Engineers, held at Stettin, on August 
17th, a paper was read by Dr. Delbriick, of 
Ziillchow, on “The Development of the 
German Cement Industry, and the Methods of 
examining Cement,” in which the author first 
gave a historical review of the German cement 
industry. The first step for its introduction 
in Germany was taken in 1852, when Dr. 
Bleibtreu, of Bonn, made an effort to establish 
a Portland cement manufactory at Zullchow, 
and thus to put an end to the monopoly enjoyed 
until then by England. The manufactory was 
opened in 1855, and its management was taken 
over by the author in the following year. The 
establishment was planned for an annual pro- 
duction of 30,000 barrels ; but at the present 
time there exist in Germany about sixty cement 
manufactories, producing about 5,000,000 
barrels of cement. In describing its mode 
of manufacture, the author stated it as a 
remarkable fact that up to the present no 
reliable theory had as yet been established 
as to the property possessed by cement, 
when mixed with water, of acquiring an 
increasing hardness and solidity. ‘There were 
as many different theories current regarding 
this point as there had been chemists who had 
approached the question. The author said 
it might be accepted as an established fact 
that the hardening of cement is due to the 
mechanical attraction of minute particles, 
caused by certain chemical re-actions ; but the 
questions still remained to be solved whether 
alumina plays a part in it or not, whether the 
absorption of water in silicic acid already 
present causes combinations, or whether the 
absorption of carbonic acid in the lime and the 
liberation of silicic acid cause the cementing 
together of the most minute particles. The 
author finally objected strongly to the system 
of mixing cement with foreign substances, 
especially slag powder, up to 40 and 50 per 
cent., leading to the manufacture of an inferior 
product, which had been the cause of raising a 
prejudice against German cement in foreign 
markets. 





At a meeting of the Anthropological Society 

at Carlsruhe, on the 10th of August, Dr. 
Schliemann read a paper on the results of his 
excavations at Tiryns during the spring and 
early summer season. His work lo in 
April, and, owing to the heat, was brought to 
an end for the present in July. It is to be 
resumed next spring. Dr. Schliemann has 
succeeded in establishing, he thinks, this main 
fact, that, whatever be the actual date of the 
architectural structure he has laid bare, the 
palace itself and the surrounding fortification 
walls belong to one common plan, and are there- 
fore of the same age. On the south part of 
the fortification walls are a series of small 
chambers all of the same dimensions and all 
covered with an arched roof. How these 
chambers were lighted remains uncertain, as 
the outside walls are much destroyed. There 
seems no doubt that these chambers were used 
as storehouses. What makes them of such 
special interest is that they are in size and 
structure closely analogous to the wall cham- 
bers found at Carthage. This bears out Dr. 
Schliemann’s highly probable conjecture, that 
Tiryns, as well as Mycenz, was once possessed 
by a Phoenician colony. 


| D pgtobichvesea.-s: in the interior of the palace 

seem to point the same way. The exca- 
vators have lighted on a great circular trench, 
which evidently belonged to an ancient altar. 
In it had been found a quantity of remains of 
pottery of the “ Mycenz” style. So far as can 
be made out from the fragments, the broken 
vessels are oinochoés and funnel-shaped vases, 
and also cylixes. A great many new orna- 
mental motives have been noted. The terra- 
cottas found are, for the most part, the 
customary whorls and rude idols. In the 
south-east corner a whole pile of little painted 
figures of gods and goddesses were found 
together. Besides the terra-cottas were @ 
number of objects in bronze, glass, horn, and 
also some knives and arrow-heads of obsidian. 
Evidently we have here a find of “ votive” 
objects of the Phcenician and pre-Pheenician 
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periods. 
evcavations will be found in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift, August 22. 


‘lo Western Mail of the 25th gives a full 
< report of an address on Art Culture, 
delivered by Colonel Cornwallis West at the 
Cymmrodorion Society meeting at the National 
Eisteddfod at Aberdare. The address dealt a 
good deal with architectural subjects, and in 
a very sensible and “enlightened” spirit. 
Among other points, Colone’ West urged the 
employment of local stone, where it was avail- 
able, as in harmony with the character of the 
district, observing that natural surroundings 
were much disregarded by builders in Wales. 
We can well believe it ; a great many builders 
who came from Wales have done much to 
deface our national surroundings in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Colonel West thinks of 
starting an “ Anti-Stucco and Whitewash 
Society ” for Wales. He commended, however, 
the spirit and the manner in which many 
Welsh churches had been restored, as credit- 
able alike to their ecclesiastical custodians and 
to the architects employed. The speaker 
inquired what had become of the Welsh 
cabinetmaker, who could once produce 
the fine old chests still found in many a 
peasant’s house, or of the genius for metal- 
work which had enabled a Welsh smith 
in the seventeenth century to produce such 
work as the beautiful gates at Chirk Castle. 
He urged that working joiners and others who 
showed any ability and disposition to produce 
work in an artistic spirit should be assisted by 
the loan of drawings of good examples, “and 
such helps in disposing of their work as you 
may be able to command.” 


(= Saturday, August 15th, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts cut the first sod of the new Sutton 
and Willoughby Railway, of the Company for 
which Mr. Alfred Giles, M.P., is the chairman. 
The railway will be only seven miles long, and 
will have no very special engineering features, 
as the ground it will traverse is as flat as a 
billiard - table. It is part of a scheme for 
connecting the Midland towns with a new 
watering-place at Sutton-le-Marsh, on the East 
Coast between Grimsby and Yarmouth, sixteen 
miles north of Skegness. The “speculative 
builder,” if he is not busy already, will pro- 
bably soon make his appearance on the scene 
and introduce the Victorian style of architec- 
ture. Combined with the railway scheme is a 
— for a fishing-harbour of about 35 acres 
and a depth of 10 ft. at low-water. If this 
latter project is carried out, and it appears to 
be the backbone of the railway, a great boon 
will be conferred on the fishing trade, which 
is suffering from deficient accommodation at 
Grimsby. The harbour at Sutton will be inde- 
pendent of the tide, as there is no river to go 
up, and will be twenty miles nearer to the 
London market than Grimsby; besides which 
Sutton is nearer to the fishing grounds of the 
North Sea than any port on the coast. 











\ R. OSWALD BROWN, late hydraulic 

engineer to the South Australian Govern- 
ment, has written to the Times, strongly urging, 
as we have before urged, the adoption of the 
meter system of water supply in London, and 
pointing out that it is used in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Brussels, and in Adelaide, South 
Australia, so that the practical working of the 
system has received sufficient test. The adop- 
tion of the meter system would do more than 
anything else to check culpable waste and to 
put the water companies and their customers 
on an equitable business-footing in their deal- 
ings with one another. 


Ms MITCHELL HENRY, M._P., has pub- 

lished in pamphlet form his speech on the 
Westminster Hall “ Restoration ” question. In 
the course of it he confirms what we have more 
than once remarked upon in regard to the 
temper and tactics of the Chairman of the 
Committee :— 


‘He was anxious personally to give evidence. 
The right hon. gentleman, however, took very good 








care tbat all ihe days should be filled up until the 
end of the sitting of the committee; and, not being 


A somewhat fuller account of the 


a member of the committee, he (Mr. Mitchell ay 
had no opportunity of calling any witnesses. He 
never saw a committee which gave less encourage- 
ment to witnesses to come forward. A number of 
eminent men did give evidence before the committee 
adverse to the plans of Mr. Pearson ; but, really, 
the encouragement they met with was of such a 
nature that the whole profession took fright, 
and refused to come forward. He was acquainted 
with a most eminent architect who was desirous of 
giving evidence, and who was so much alarmed 
at the tone of the chairman of the committee, 
who treated the scientific witnesses who came 
forward for the public good asif they were witnesses 
in the Old Bailey, and put the most disagreeable and 
impertinent questions to the 1, that this gentleman 
abandoned his intention of c.miug forward to give 
evidence.”* 


Deen the title of “The Sirens Three,” a 
rather remarkable production by Mr. 
Walter Crane has been running this year through 
the pages of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
and is concluded in the number for September : 
a work which will not appeal much to the 
average magazine-reader, but which is full of 
interest for those who can appreciate the play 
of fancy and imagination in the poem and its 
illustrations. The author has been thinking 
of Blake and his illustrated poems, and has in 
the same kind of way produced a poem 
written (not printed) in a slightly decorative 
handwriting, and each page filled out with 
symbolical illustrations in the wide margins, 
or sometimes running through or behind the 
writing. Part of the poem is occupied in 
tracing the relation of man to art and nature, 
and the growth of the social and artistic life, 
and the illustrations to this, as well as to 
other portions of the poem, are full of poetic 
suggestiveness, and the decorative accessories 
also are most effective. We hope that now that 
it has run its course in the magazine it will be 
published as a separate book: it would make 
a charming volume. 











ART IN THE LONDON CHURCHES. 
ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 


CONSIDERING the antiquity of London, it is 
surprising how very little ancient art, save that 
stored up in our two great museums, exists in 
our midst. London possesses a fair proportion 
of churches, but of those in the City of London 
not more than five are really older than the 
Great Fire of 1666, which made such sad havoc 
in our buildings, religious and secular. St. 
Andrew Undershaft, St. Mary Overie,—or as it 
is now called, St. Saviour’s, Southwark,—St. 
Bartholomew the Great, the only remains of the 
priory left, the Temple, and the Savoy, to all 
intents and purposes, comprise the churches 
now existing in anything like a recognisable 
condition built prior to the Great Fire. St. 
Dunstan’s, Stepney, at that time merely a 
country village, is still left us, and in West- 
minster there is St. Margaret’s standing within 
the shadow of that venerable and cherished pile, 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter’s, the only fine 
Medizeval building London possesses. And 
taking the churches collectively, there is less 
about them internally or externally that is 
interesting to the student than the intelligent 
foreigner might imagine there would be in such 
a city as London ; little that is, when we take 
into consideration the number of churches there 
are in what is now known as London;; still less 
when we compare our churches with those 
Stow saw, and fragmentally described in his 
“Survey,” written in 1598. 

One of the most interesting features in a 
town like Oxford is the diversity of style 
exhibited in the buildings, but in the London 
churches erected previous to the last fifty 
years, there is a degree Of uniformity that pro- 
duces upon the beholder a feeling of monotony. 
This was perhaps inevitable, when we consider 
that one architect had the building of some 
seventy churches all at about the same time. 
If we had just two or three Wren churches in 
our midst, we should admire them much more 
than many of us do,—some of us, perhaps, do 
not admire them at all; as it is, we are sur- 
feited with his Classic edifices, and are apt to 
pass them by with neglect. 

But if, by comparison with some continental 
or even English towns, London churches are 
uninteresting, there is still a great deal of 
notably excellent art stowed away in them, and, 








* Rather pusillanimous,—Ep., 


to some extent, lost upon the general public, 
Even students, who are supposed to make a 
oint of seeing the art that is to be found in 
ondon churches, are surprisingly ignorant of 
the contents of even our notable churches. The 
work of our painters and sculptors and, to some 
extent, that of our engravers and etchers, finds 
an annual home for a few months each year in 
our Academy and other exhibitions, and the 
public can take note, if it will, of the work done 
in the various departments of fine art year b 
year, and thus artists need never lose touch with 
the public. But, with the craftsmen, the case 
is wholly different. A man paints a stained-glass 
window, and it is fixed in the church, and there 
the matter ends. A brief paragraph announces 
the fact that So-and-so has given a window, 
painted by , but few professional men 
go expressly to see it, and the casual visitor, 
perhaps, hardly notices it, even if he sees it, and 
he is little likely to go expressly to see it. And 
it is so with the other crafts adorning our 
churches; and, when we come to the architecture 
itself, what surprising ignorance is manifested 
outside professional circles on all matters 
relating to this most important art! The public 
seem to be apathetic about the art that makes a. 
city beautiful and a nation noted. The archi- 
tectural room at the Royal Academy is generally 
the one place where one can rest in comfort 
when all the other rooms are crowded to suffo- 
cation. Yet all the other arts beside architec- 
ture are comparatively insignificant. Theerec- 
tion of a building poor in design and bad in con- 
struction is a national misfortune. Bad pictures 
finally get hung out of sight of those who deem 
them bad, but all of us have tosee the buildings 
in our streets and receive the sensation that a 
good or bad building produces upon those 
sensitive in such matters. People are more 
impressed by fine buildings than fine pictures 
or statues, and it was for this reason that 
architecture played so much greater a part 
among the other arts in the Middle Ages, owing 
to the influence it exerted on the impressionable 
and untutored minds of the early Christians. 
Architecture was then the ‘‘ Hamlet” of the 
play; the other characters were wholly subor- 
dinate. And the crafts employed to adorn the 
interior of an architectural pile are only in @ 
lesser degree important than the building itself. 
The decoration on the walls, the paintings in 
the windows, the sculptures on the tombs, the 
carvings on the seats and other places, the 
beaten iron and brass work of the various 
fittings are really more seen than pictures and 
other works of fine art that perhaps are only 
looked at in a gallery; for these crafts 
adorning a frequented building are dwelt 
upon, and not merely passed by in a hurried, 
thoughtless manner. These are perhaps truisms, 
but that makes them none the less important. 
We have been astonished at the ignorance dis- 
played even by professional men about notable 
buildings, and the crafts adorning the same; 
and if men who, by reason of their trang 
and occupations, are supposed to know about 
these things, are, to a great extent, ignorant, it 
follows that the general public is in a still 
worse condition. And tosome extent this is not 
their fault, for whereas the names of painters, 
sculptors, and draughtsmen are well known, the 
names of notable craftsmen are known only 
among the cognoscenti, or nearly so. Now, 
one admires a work, one instinctively desires to 
know who wrought it. We desire to invest it 
with a personality, but as craftsmen’s work 16 
rarely signed, unless we take the knowledge 
with us, one is apt to remain in ignorance of the 
author of the work one admires. A very few 
visits to the Royal Academy soon teach 
people how to know the different works =! 
noting the characteristics of the severa 
painters, and a slight acquaintance, let us Say, 
with painted glass soon enables one to tell wr" 
which atelier a particular window came. Wor 
that has no characteristics of the craftsman 
about it is of very little account. , 
In taking a brief glance at a few of the 
London churches, which contain work “—— 
the attention of the student, we wish to ee 
as much attention to the modern as the ol 
work, for, after all, that which is being done 1D 
our own day has a special interest for — 
interest wholly different to that we feel for [ 
work. And in St. Margaret’s, Westmins + 
there happens to be comparatively little © 
work, for the church has undergone 80 pow 
alterations, improvements, and re-embe 








ments that the original fabric is somewhat lost 
sight of. 
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Portion of one of the Lights of 
Great West Window, called 
the Raleigh Window. 
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Tomb of Lady Dudley. 





Centre Light of East Window in South 
Aisle, called Caxton Window. 
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The Parish Church originally stood inside the 
Abbey, but was removed by Edward the Con- 
fessor, as it was thought the attendance of the 
laity disturbed the monks. The church then 
built stood till the reign of Edward I., when the 
merchants of the Staple and the parishioners 
built the present edifice, with the exception of 
the great chancel, which was built by the 
Abbots of Westminster. In the reign of 
Edward IV. the church was “ re-edified,” 
mainly through the piety of Dame Mary Billing 
and her husband, Sir Thomas, Chief Justice of 
England. 

The tomb of this good lady is on the south 
of the altar, date 1499. The church is described 
in Seymour’s survey as a Gothic building on 
stone arches, and he further states that it was 
repaired in 1651 and again in 1682. Galleries 
were built in 1641 and 1682, which have since 
been removed. The steeple was being rebuilt 
when Seymour wrote 1735, and various other 
works executed. The carved reredos, repre- 
senting the Last Supper at Emmaus, was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Seffrin Alken of St. Ann’s, 
Soho. It is taken from the noted picture by 
Titian, in the Louvre. This carving was exe- 
cuted the year the Tower was repaired, viz., 
1735. It isa fair piece of workmanship, though 
strangely lacking in religious feeling. 

But the most notable example of old work in 
this church is the great east window. The 
story of this window, though told before, will 
bear re-telling, as few works of art have passed 
through so many vicissitudes as this notable 
glass painting. The window, said to have been 
executed at Gouda in Holland, was intended 
by the magistrates of Dort as a present to 
Henry VII. Another story is that it was 
ordered by Ferdinand and Isabella on the occa- 
sion of Prince Arthur being affianced in 1499 to 
Catherine of Arragon. It passed into the 
possession of the Abbot of Waltham, who kept 
it till 1540. William Fuller, the last abbot, to 
prevent it falling into the hands of the Puritans, 
had it fixed in his private chapel. It next 
passed into the hands of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
father of Henry’s second wife. It was bought 
by Geo. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; and 
then by General Monk, who had: it buried. 
After the Restoration, Monk replaced it in his 
chapel at New Hall. It was finally bougbt by 
Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, Epping, for fifty 
guineas, and he paid a Mr. Price a large sum to 
repair it. His son sold it to the Commissioners 
appointed to repair and beautify St. Margaret’s 
Church in 1758 for 400 guineas. When it was 
fixed, an action was brought against the church- 
wardens for having placed in the church an 
article forbidden by an Act of Edward VI., and 
the suit was continued for seven years. Few 
painted windows have had so romantic a history 
as this east window, and, apart from its historical 
associations, it is a notable example of the 
glass-painter’s craft. It is a five-light window 
of the Crucifixion, with the thieves on either 
hand. The six small tracery lights at top are 
emblematic of the Crucifixion, and consist of 
angels holding hyssop, crown of thorns, nails, 
rod and hammer, &c. In the two outer lights 
are figures of a knight in armour, well drawn, 
and a female figure, but the canopies are clumsy 
and in bad taste. The figures below, in small 
niches, of a young king and queen, are supposed 
to represent Prince Arthur and his aflianced 
bride. The general tone of the window is blue, 
from the amount of sky in the design, and, 
owing to the depth of the shadows, the window 
has a dark appearance, and much of the work 
is consequently lost. The lower part of the 
window is occupied with many figures, two of 
them on horseback, while at the foot of the 
Cross are weeping figures, but much of the 
details are lost, owing to the strong shading. 
The subject portion of the window is contained 
in the three centre lights. The window is an 
example of the transition period in glass-paint- 
ing. It lacks the simplicity, both in design and 
execution, of earlier work, and there is that 
leaning towards the pictorial, which, later on, 
brought such disaster on glass-painting. It is, 
nevertheless, a fine window, and wel! worth 
studying. It is said to have been five years in 
executing, and it was undoubtedly one of the 
best specimens of glass-painting of the day. 

Coming to the modern glass, we turn, of 
course, to the great west window erected by the 
American people to the memory of Raleigh, 
who is buried in this church, and executed by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. This window, of five 
lights, is filled with large figures of Prince 
Henry, Sir Walter Raleigh, Elizabeth, Spenser 





and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and below these are 
small panels representing the “Sailing of 
Raleigh for America,” ‘‘ Landing of Raleigh in 
America,” ‘‘ Spenser Presented to Elizabeth by 
Raleigh,” ‘The Imprisonment of Raleigh,” 
and “The Burial of Raleigh.” It will be seen, 
therefore, that the window is purely a secular 
one,—a notable departure in painted glass 
executed for Church purposes. The figures 
are treated in Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s well- 
recognised manner, under white canopies, and, 
apart from the subject, are just as “‘churchy ” 
as their other windows here. The colouring is 
throughout most rich and harmonious, and the 
execution leaves nothing to be desired. The 
drawing is bold, vigorous, and good, and the 
window is a very striking aud beautiful object 
in the church. The following is the inscription 
below the window :— 

** The new world sons from Engiand’s breasts we drew 

Such milk as bids remember wuence we came, 
Proud of our past wherefrom our present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name.”’ 

‘This window, dedicated to the memory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, was placed here by subscriptions from the U.S. 
of America, 1883,”’ 

Messrs. Clayton & Bell have also filled two 
large three-light windows in the south aisle, 
and the upper portions of two other windows 
in the same aisle. In the one nearest the east 
end three female saints,—Dorothea, Barbara, 
and Perpetua,—are figured. They are merely 
busts, with the emblems of each saint, and 
angels holding up a kind of figured curtain at 
the back of each figure. The execution of 
these windows is strikingly good, and we do not 
know better specimens of Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell’s work than these three windows. 

Two other windows deserve attention. These 
are the window erected to the memory of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and the Caxton 
window. Both these were drawn by Henry 
Holiday, and, we believe, executed under his 
personal superintendence. The Cavendish win- 
dow, in the west end of the south aisle, is in 
four lights, with upper and lower subjects illus- 
trating scenes from the life of Christ. This 
window is in strong contvast to the Raleigh 
window, and it must be confessed that the 
Cavendish window does not compare favourably 
with the great west window. The drawing is 
delicate and refined, though a little too 
effeminate; but its chief fault is its pictorial- 
ness. It is an attempt to paint a strongly- 
coloured picture instead of a glass window, 
and the result is to some extent a failure. The 
colouring is too rich, and there is consequently 
an absence of that sparkle or gemlike quality 
which Clayton & Bellare generally successful in 
obtaining. We always welcome a new departure 
in any craft, and an intelligent striving after 
original effects is most laudable, but if the 
result is a failure, one would prefer a _ less 
striving after originality and a closer adhe- 
rence to well-known and safe methods. This 
Cavendish window, looked at. as a _ whole, 
is wanting in breadth and _ simplicity, 
and there is, furthermcre, an absence of 
tone. There are individuaily some splendid bits 
of colour, notably some blues, in the window, 
but there is very little white glass employed, 
and, owing to the strong contrast of the other 
colours, what there is looks too much like holes 
in the window. It is full of work,—too full, in 
fact,—and the execution, careful as it is, is 
wanting in vigour and simplicity. It may 
interest some readers to re-read the inscription 
below, so we give it :—“ Dedicated by his fellow- 
members of the House of Commons to the 
beloved memory of Fred. Chas. Cavendish, son 
of William, 7th Duke of Devonshire, Member 
for the Northern Division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire for seventeen years; and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Born on the Feast of 
St. Andrew, 1836, and, like him, permitted, in 
singleness and humility of heart to follow his 
Lord, and with his blood «o seal a life devoted 
to duty. On the day of his arrival in Dublin 
in company with, and in attempted defence of 
his colleague, Mr. T. N. Burke, he was murdered 
in the Phoenix Park, May 6th, 1882.” 

At the other end of the aisle is the Caxton 
window. It is a three-light window, containing 
figures of Bede, Caxton, and Erasmus, in niches 
with white canopies. The rich colour is entirely 
confined to the figure portions, and the canopies 
are strikingly white,—a little too much so, in 
fact,—but, on the whole, this window is suc- 
cessful; it follows the well-recognised lines, 
and little attempt is made to start aside from 
established methods. Caxton is in an olive-green 
dress, brown rose-pink for trimming, brown 
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boots, bluish-green head-dress. Erasmug: 
purple ruby dress, light pinkish-brown lining, 
brownish-green cap, warm brown boots, dark 
cold-green under mantle. It will be seen that 
the coloured portions of this window are very 
dark. Here, again, there is, perhaps, a slight 
want of tone, the white of the canopy being 
somewhat harsh against the coloured centres. 

The church is crammed full of monuments, 
mostly of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen. 
turies. One of the most striking is the one,— 
‘To Marie, la: Dudley, daughter of Witti: lo: 
Howard of Effinghi, in his time lo: High 
Admyrail of England.” The tomb consists of 
the recumbent figure of a young woman, in the 
dress of the time, with a long red mantle, and 
high collar and ruff, set in a vari-coloured 
marble architectural niche. The figure ig 
coloured,—as, indeed, most of the tombs of the 
time were,—and is in excellent preservation, 
The date is 1600. There is a quaint brasg 
incised with figures, to a burgess named Cole, 
date 1597. 

There is also a figure of Blanche Parrye, 
chief gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
1589, and another of Dorothy Stafford, “ who 
served Queen Elizabeth forty years lying in her 
bed-chamber,” date 1604. 

Another earlier bust of a man, in a round 
niche, is that of ‘‘ Cornelius Vandun, borne at 
Breda, in Brabant, soldier, with King Henry at 
Turney,” date 1577. 

Most of the tombs are interesting owing to 
the figures upon them, which, being dressed in 
the style of the time, have an antiquarian as 
well as artistic interest; and, from their num- 
ber, it shows the church has always been a very 
important one. The church itself is of no 
distinct architectural value, and consists of a 
nave with clearstory windows, north and south 
aisles, with windows, and a chancel. 

There is very little mural painting ; and what 
there is, though admirably serving its purpose, 
is not noteworthy in any special manner. The 
pulpit is elaborately painted and decorated. 








THE BRIGHTON CONGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 


In our last issue we brought the report of 
the proceedings of the Brighton Congress down 
to the end of Wednesday, and we now resume 
the narrative. 

On Thursday, the 20th, the party, iu rather 
reduced numbers (on account of the overcast and 
threatening state of the weather), left Brighton 
for New Shoreham. On arriving at that town, 
now showing signs of the recovery of its old 
prosperity, the grand old parish church of St. 
Mary was the centre of attraction, and it was 
carefully and closely inspected by the visitors. 
Taking his stand in the chancel, in which 
service is now held, the nave having been 
demolished many years since, Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., referred to the valuable monograph 
of the church prepared by the late Edmund 
Sharpe, M.A., which required no eulogium from 
him. He referred to the few points of the 
meagre history of the church relating to the 
building, by which it appeared that the church 
is first mentioned about 1103; the document 
quoted refers to St. Mary “‘ de Haura Soraham, 
so that this cannot be the mother church of Bt. 
Nicholas, (Oid) Shoreham, and he read Mr. 
Sharpe’s three propositions,—that the Norman 
Church was built after one original design; 
that it was carried out at once, without inter- 
ruption; and that it belongs to the later part 
of the Norman period, about 1130, not earlier. 
The later choir dates from about 1175, and of 
the clearstory, which is later still, the western- 
most bays are about 1190 to 1200, and the rest 
of the choir about 1200 to 1210. Mr. Brock 
called attention to the three low arches, two 
leading into the lofty Norman transepts and the 
third into the choir, there being the line of the 
old Norman roof close above it on the eastern 
side, marking the height of the old cae, 
superseded by the present lofty Tmas 
choir. He differed from Mr. Sharpe as to the 
date of these arches, and pointed out the various 
reasons why the work may be considered : 
earlier date, and not of continuous erection “a 
the present Norman transepts, which are wae 
large and lofty for their design, and later. aie 
fourth arch opening into the nave is lofty 4m 


proportion to it, the work being very orna- 
i 





* See p. 252, ante. 
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wnental with carved capitals, while the three 
arches have no mouldings whatever, and 
much plainer Caps of earlier work. The lower 
art of the piers agrees with the rest, but the 
tufa-like stone, probably from Quarr Abbey 
Quarries, used as bonders, does not appear above 
the height of the other arches, where it also 
occurs, and this lower portion is of earlier date. 
This will account, Mr. Brocksaid, for the responds 
of the demolished nave which exist not being 
bonded into the western piers, if we believe 
that they were of earlier date, and the nave 
added at alater period. Also for two lines of 
roof of the side aisles, which appear on the 
west side of the transept wall. The top stage 
of the tower has pointed arches, but the work- 
manship and mouldings are the same as to the 
transepts and the lower part. Commenting 
upon the addition of the massive flying 
buttresses, two on each side of the chancel, 
the lecturer pointed out that these must have 
been added after the erection of the present 
Early English vaulting, since traces remain of 
the older pilaster-like buttresses removed to 
make way for them. The site of the nave is 
now level with the churchyard, but one bay was 
preserved when the rest fell into decay, as an 
abutment for the fine central tower, which 
needed it for support. The church, although of 
monastic type, has never been otherwise than 
a parish church. Indeed, it is spoken of in 
the taxation of Pope Nicholas in 1292, only as 
a “ capella.” 

rl a well - appointed service of 
wagonettes and carriages, the party drove 
along the pleasant road to Old Shoreham, 
where another cruciform church was inspected. 
It is of smaller size, with a central tower sup- 
ported on four ornamental arches, the zigzag 
ornament appearing here, although it does not 
do so at any of the earliest existing parts of 
New Shoreham. The external belfry windows 
are all but identical with the plainly moulded 
work of the latter church, and were probably 
designed by the same hand although some- 
what earlier. Proceeding to the north side 
of the nave, Mr. Brock pointed out that Saxon 
long and short work exists at the north-west 
angle, while near it, on the north side, is a 
blocked doorway of the same early date. It 
has a ring of arch stones and jambs of hard 
chalk, with a narrow pilaster strip on each 
side, carried around as a label. Three different 
kinds of building stone are used, as if for some 
variety of colour. The whole of the nave walls 
are of Saxon date, but on the south side this 
early work is somewhat obscured, although 
traces of windows are visible, cut into by the 
present restored Norman windows. 

Two plain Norman doorways, one on each 
side, exist, both being blocked, and exhibit in 
their neatly-worked Caen stone arch-stones, a 
great contrast to the rough work of the earlier 
period. Proceeding to Bramber, the party was 
met at the ivy-covered church, a relic of a 
larger building of the earliest Norman period, 
by Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam and other 
antiquaries. Under his guidance the church 
and the ruined castle were inspected, a lucid 
description of each being given by him. The 
castle consists of a deeply-moated hill, rising 
abruptly from the level ground once covered 
by the Arun, there being an elevated mound 
in the centre on which probably a Saxon shell 
keep of timber palisading formerly stood.* An 
animated discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
Round and Buckler and Sir J. Picton took part, 
after which Mr. Buckler (architect to the Duke 
of Norfolk) pointed out the site of the building 
called, traditionally, the chapel. 

_The carriages being resumed, the next place 
visited was Steyning Church, where Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills acted as cicerone, and rendered a 
description of the building, which he has re- 
cently restored in a very careful and painstaking 
manner. The well-known Norman part of the 
church was carefully examined, and it was 
pointed out by the lecturer that ‘the elaborate 
Carving on the arches was of later date than 
the Norman arches, since some few portions 
can still plain, with the carving wholly wanting, 

ile the labels of the north aisle arches are 
carved with a flower of fourteenth-century 
_ The church consists of a fine lofty nave, 
a old low western tower, erected since the Dis- 
mention ; the transepts and choir have dis- 
ineth ona reas chancel being of shorter 
vemain of of more modern date. No traces 
of the canons’ residences, the church 


having been monastic. The town is remarkable 
for some interesting timbered buildings of very 
picturesque appearance. At the luncheon the 
health of the veteran antiquary, Mr. Bloxam, 
was proposed by Sir Jas. Picton, and responded 
to in a touching speech, in which Mr. Bloxam 
referred to his having passed his eightieth 
year. 

The day had long since been enlivened by a 
full glow of sunlight, causing the beautiful 
scenery of this portion of the county to appear in 
its most brilliant aspect. The drive was continued 
to Edburton Church, which was described by the 
Rev. F. Gell. The building isa very interesting 
example of a Sussex church of thirteenth and 
fourteenth century dates, the tower being some- 
what later, and added to a western end, which 
had originally only a timbered spire. While tea 
was being partaken of,a sudden and violent 
shower burst over the party, the shelter being 
thus additionally welcome. It speedily passed 
away, and the party proceeded to the quaint 
little church of Pyecombe, where the chancel 
arch is of early Norman work, refaced, and 
having two small side arches. At the evening 
meeting in the Pavilion, papers were read as 
follows :—Notes on some Anglo-Saxon charters 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, relating 
to Sussex, by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., 
and a description of the ancient earthworks at 
Wolstanbury, Ditchling, and Hollingbury, by 
Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., hon. treasurer, the 
chair being taken by Mr. Brinton, M.P. 

On Friday, the 21st, a large party proceeded 
by train to Arundel to inspect the ancient 
castle, by invitation of the President of the Con- 
gress, his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, E.M. 
On arrival, the visitors were received by Capt. 
Mostyn on the Duke’s behalf, and conducted 
through the whole suite of apartments, thrown 
open for inspection.* The buildings are erected 
around a spacious courtyard, and are rectangular 
in plan, situated on a bold rising ground, well 
elevated above the level ground through which 
the river Arun flows. The whole mass presents 
an imposing appearance, rising finely above the 
town at the base of the hill, the ancient parish 
church of the Town and the Roman Catholic 
cathedral recently erected being very pro- 
minent buildings, particularly the latter. The 
ancient keep of the castle stands on a lofty 
conical hill, apparently artificial, and it is sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch. The entrance gate- 
way is close to the keep, which commands the 
approach to it, and the group of the ancient 
buildings at this portion of the castle is ex- 
tremely picturesque. The ruined keep was 
ascended by a large number of the party, and 
its relation to the other buildings examined. 
The mass of the castle is of modern date, 
having been erected at the close of the last 
century. The library is built with cypress wood, 
in the Gothic style of the period named; but 
much work of re-modelling has been done 
here and elsewhere, and to the exterior, by the 
present Duke. Most of the rooms have modern 
chimney-pieces, of great beauty, elaborately 
carved in stone. There are many beautiful 
works of art and interesting portraits, mostly 
of the long line of the dukes of Norfolk. 

After leaving the castle, the Fitz-Alan Chapel 
was opened to the inspection of the party, who 
proceeded to examine the remarkable and 
unique series of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
which fill not only the Chapel, but the Lady- 
chapel parallel to it on the north side, attention 
being specially called to the little chantry 
chapel of Earl William, 1488, where the chantry 
altar remains. The work is of very great 
beanty, executed in closely-grained Purbeck 
marble, in scantlings of long length, the 
uprights and the twisted pillars being in one 
stone. The whole was once highly polished, 
but is now, alas! in a state of ruin; an iron 
girder has, however, been inserted above it, to 
carry the mass of the wall above. The effigies 
are all remarkable, and the arrangements of 
this curious building have come down to our 
own times all but intact. The high altar 
remains, as does that of the sacristy beyond it 
to the east, and also the altar of the Lady- 
chapel. The fine open-timber roof has been 
removed long since, and a temporary makeshift 
placed over the building, but the elaborately- 
moulded oak stalls are rotting, the floor is 
perishing from decay, and the whole aspect of 
this noble building presented the saddest and 
most forlorn aspect. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, in examining the fragments of the roof 





* For a plan ipti 
Builder, vol . magn a reg of Bramber Castle, see 


* For a description of Arundel Castle, see Builder, 








vol, xxxiv., p. 161. 


aid out for observation, that they are pre- 


served for purposes of contemplated restora- 
tion. 

The monument of Earls Thomas and William, 
1524-1535, is covered with tracery and orna- 
ment, having a remarkable Renaissance feeling. 
After rendering thanks for the inspection of 
this seldom-opened building, the party pro- 
ceeded to examine the parish church. The 
readers of the Builder have no need to be told 
that the church is cruciform on plan, having 
a central tower of no great height, the Fitz- 
Alan Chapel being the eastern arm of the cross, 
the choir of the College of Secular Canons 
founded here about 1380 when the whole build- 
ing was erected. 

The architecture agrees exactly with this 
date, and the workmanship of both buildings, 
design, &c., is identical. 

Luncheon having been partaken of at the 
Norfolk Arms, the Bishop of Chichester being 
in the chair, a start was made to Bignor to 
inspect the Roman pavements there. The road 
taken was through Arundel Park, through 
scenery of great beauty. On arrival at Bignor, 
the story of the discovery of the beautiful 
pavements was told by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
F.8.A., who proceeded afterwards to point out 
their principal points of interest. The father 
of the present proprietor, Mr. George Tupper, 
found one of the pavements in course of 
ploughing in 1811, and, further search being 
made, the foundations of a villa of large size 
were laid bare, together with many other 
tesselated pavements of great beauty and 
elaborate workmanship. One of these has a 
figure of Ganymede, another the head of 
Medusa, another the four seasons, &c., the 
whole being of excellent design. Mr. Roach 
Smith referred to the existence of the build- 
ing, evidently of great size, to fit it as the 
residence of some persons of importance, and 
suggested that it was that of the official who 
had the collection of the local taxes. The 
villa may well compare with that in the 
Isle of Wight, of recent discovery, but the 
beauty of the workmanship here is greater. The 
size is about 250 ft. by 250 ft., the buildings 
being arranged along three sides of what 
appears to have been an open court. The 
ancient road, the Stane-street, from Londou to 
Chichester, runs along the hills in front of the 
villa. Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., followed 
with some remarks with respect to the general 
style and mode of arrangement of the Roman 
villas found so frequently in England, and 
pointed out that while in the south and west 
they were highly ornamented, those in the 
north were found destitute of ornament, but 
with the arrangements for heating all the more 
elaborate. Here at Bignor are some chambers 
with open fireplaces, but no fines are apparent. 
The pavements are preserved within three or 
four thatched huts. After Mr. Tupper had 
been cordially thanked for his care in the 
preservation of these remains, which so amply 
repay a visit to the remote spot where they are 
situated, the party proceeded to Amberley 
Castle and church, their journey being much 
hindered by meeting a huge traction engine in 
a narrow lane. Tea was partaken of in the 
grounds of Amberley Rectory, having been pro- 
vided by the Rev. EH. G. A. and Mrs. Clarkson. 
A hasty visit was then paid to the church under 
the guidance of Mr. Loftus Brock, who pointed 
out the beautiful Norman chancelarch. Passing 
through the postern opposite the western tower 
of the church, the castle was inspected, and 
the position of the principal buildings pointed 
out. A long day’s work was brought to a close 
by the party being brought back to Brighton 
by a special train. Here, however, a pleasant 
evening was provided for them by the care and 
thought of the Mayor of Brighton, Mr. E. J. 
Reeves and Mrs. Reeves. The whole of the 
spacious rooms of the Pavilion were brilliantly 
illuminated and thrown open for the reception 
of a company of about 1,500 ladies and gentle- 
men. A lecture on Sussex songs and music 
was given by Mr. F. E. Sawyer, aided by a 
choir who rendered vocal illustrations. Many 
quaint old ditties were heard for the first time 
by people of this age, and were warmly ap- 
plauded. Dancing followed, and was continued 
to a late hour. While the lecture and the 
dancing were in progress, a public féte took 
place in the Steyne Gardens, which were bril- 
liantly illuminated by Chinese lanterns and 
electric light, and were witnessed by many 





thousands of spectators. A fine collection of 
|rubbings from brasses in the Sussex churches 
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was also on view in the Masonic Hall, prepared 
by Mr. T. C. Woodman. 

On Saturday, the 22nd, the day was spent in 
visits to the little church of Preston, where there 
are some well-preserved wall-paintings, repre- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Thomas-a-Becket, on 
the north side of the chancel arch, and of an 
angel weighing souls on the south side. Patcham 
Church was next inspected, where the recently- 
discovered wall-painting over the little Norman 
chancel arch was described by Mr. Geo. R. 
Wright, F.S8.A. The subject is the usual one 
of the Day of Judgment, the work being in 
outline, red ochre on a white ground. It is 
almost, if not quite, of the same date as the 
arch. Wolstonbury Camp, a remarkable circular 
earthwork, was then visited, under the guidance 
of Messrs. Roach Smith and Thomas Morgan. 
It stands on a lofty hill overlooking the Sussex 
valley,—a scene of great beauty and extent. 
It is circular in form, and contains many traces 
of hut circles, probably of ancient British date. 
The carriages being resumed, a visit was then 
paid to Hollingbury Copse, the residence of 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, F.S.A., where 
the whole of his remarkable collection of 
Shaksperian deeds, prints, and rare books 
were laid out for the inspection of the visitors 
under his guidance. Luncheon was offered 
to the whole of the party. Congratulatory 
speeches were made by Mr. George Wright, 
Mr. Roach Smith, and others, and many 
good wishes tendered to the hospitable owner 
of the collection, this being his birthday. After 
a prolonged stay, a visit was paid to the 
entrenchment, Hollingbury Camp, close to the 
copse. 

This is @ square earthwork, the angles being 
rounded. The position is a high ground over- 
looking the modern town of Brighton, and in 
fnll view of Wolstonbury Camp, while in the 
remote distance Chanctonbury Camp is clearly 
visible. Ditchling Camp can be seen nearer, 
and also the earthworks at the Devil’s Dyke. 
The camp was described by Messrs. Roach 
Smith, Morgan, and Round, and Sir James Picton. 
In the evening a paper was read at the Pavilion, 
on Sussex Monastic Cartularies and early 
Charters relating to Brighton and Atlingworth, 
by Mr. Richard Sims, of the British Museum, 
Sir James Picton being in the chair. This being 
the closing meeting of this week’s portion of 
the Congress, complimentary votes of tharks 
for courtesies rendered were then accorded to 
the Mayor and Corporation, with a special vote 
to the Mayoress; to M. De Paris and his friends, 
for the formation of the collection of paintings 

and drawings on public exhibition; to Mr. 
Woodman, for his rubbings of brasses, &c.; and 
to various others who had rendered such effi- 
cient aid to the Association in thus far carrying 
out the arrangements of the Congress. 

On Monday, visits were paid to Lewes Priory 
and Castle, to Alfriston, and Pevensey, and 
the proceedings were brought to a close 
by another extra day spent in visits to Worth 
Church, Cuckfield, &. Some notes of these 
visits will appear in our next. 








Illustrations. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON: 
SCULPTURE BY MR. J. E. BOEHM, R.A. 


| E give this week an illustration, from a 
photograph lent by the sculptor, of 
DASE this work, which was the central 
object in the Octagon Hall at this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. We should, of course, 
have included it among the sculpture illustrated 
during the continuance of the exhibition, but 
no photograph of it was then available. We 
commented on it in our usual notice of the 
Academy sculpture, p. 717, vol. xlviii. 








NEW TOWN HALL, NEWPORT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


WE give this week plans, two exterior views, 
and one interior view of the new Town Hall at 
Newport, which was opened on Monday last. 
It is uow about three years since advertise- 
ments were issued for designs for a new Town 
Hall to be erected upon the site of the old 
building, which had become too small for the 
increasing business of the corporation. This 
resulted in 38 designs being sent in by competi- 
tors from all parts of England, the estimated 
cost varying from 6,0001. to 30,0001. After con- 


siderable deliberation two plans were accepted, 
the first prize being given to Mr. HE. A. Lans- 
downe, of Newport, and the second to Mr. 
Thomas M. Lockwood, of Chester; and these 
gentlemen were ultimately appointed joint 
architects for the new building. The main 
public entrance is urder the centre of the 
tower. On the right is placed the commercial 
reading-room. The opposite side is occupied 
by the town clerk’s offices, consisting of public 
office, with desk and inquiry counter, and two 
private offices behind. A muniment-room is 
provided in the basement. Provision is made 
by means of a lift for conveying books and 
papers to the committee-room on the first floor. 
The police court, with retiring-room, is con- 
veniently placed, having entrances from the 
main corridor for magistrates, solicitors, and 
other persons having business in the court. 
The public have their entrance from Dock- 
street, up the staircase through a special cor- 
ridor. Convenient rooms are also provided for 
witnesses in waiting, and for consultation. 

The Council-chamber is situated on the main 
floor, at the corner of Dock-street and Austin 
Friars, having access for officials and councillors 
from Commercial-street as well as from the 
staircase leading to Dock-street. Besides this, 
there is an entrance for the public from Austin 
Friars, and a public gallery is provided at this 
end of the council-chamber. This room is 
lighted on two sides facing Austin Friars and 
Dock-street, and is 26 ft. from floor to ceiling. 
It is panelled and finished in oak. The wood 
ceiling is decorated, and there is stained glass 
in the windows. The tables for councillors have 
two circular ends, and are so arranged that 
they can be disengaged, and form eight distinct 
tables. The chairs are of special design, and 
with the mayor’s seat form a very handsome 
suite of furniture. Tables are also provided for 
the Town Clerk and Surveyor, and special pro- 
vision is made for reporters. 

The Mayor’s parlour is close to the Council- 
chamber, and is furnished in walnut, with chairs 
finished in tapestry work. The upper portions 
of the windows have stained glass. 

The assembly-room is placed on the first- 
floor over the police-court and its adjoining 
offices, having its main entrances on each side, 
one from the grand staircase on the Commer- 
cial-street entrance, and a second up the stairs 
from Dock-street. Besides these there is a 
third entrance to the platform, in connexicn 
with retiring-rooms, lavatories, water-closets, &c. 
The public hall is lighted on both sides by eight 
large double windows, the upper portions of 
which are filled in by stained glass with figure 
subjects and various mottoes appropriate to its 
public and municipal uses. From the doorway 
of the room nearest Commercial-street access is 
gained to a wide and ample corridor leading to 
a large committee-room on the left, facing the 
street, in which the larger committees will sit. 
The Town Surveyor’s suite of offices are on the 
opposite side of this corridor. 

The offices for rate collector, clerk to 
cemetery, nuisance inspector, weights and 
measures, and gas-testing office are ap- 
proached by an entrance from Austin Friars, 
from which access is also gained for the public 
tothe Council-chamber. Provision is also made 
for the School Board, with Board-room, clerk’s 
office, and inquiry office in Dock-street. 

The police offices comprise public office, 
superintendent’s office, parade-room, and ser- 
geant’s-room. Adjoining this is a corridor 
leading to the cells, those for drunkards being 
placed close to the parade-room, so as to admit 
of constant inspection. The remainder of the 
cells,—eleven in number,—seven for males and 
four for females, with special means of separa- 
tion,—are so arranged that each has its light 
and air from the open courts. 

The warming and ventilating has been carried 
out by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge and 
Manchester. The system of heating is by 
means of hot-water pipes, while that of ventila- 
tion is by means of an extraction shaft, 95 ft. 
in height from basement, in which is placed a 
cast-iron smoke-flue from the heating apparatus. 
The artificial lighting of the Council-chamber, 
police-court, and assembly-room is effected by 
means of sun-lights, the latter room being 
lighted by four of Messrs. Sugg & Sons’ patent 
sunlights: the remainder of the rooms, corri- 
dors, &c., being by means of pendants and 
brackets of modern design, the whole being 
executed by Mr. Greenway, of Newport. 

The whole of the floors throughout the 





building are of wrought-iron fire-proof con- 








struction, by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, of London 
this arrangement being not only for protection 
against fire, but preventing transmission of 
sound through the floors. 

The exterior towards Dock-street and Austin 
Friars is faced with blue Pennant wall atone 
and Grinshill stone dressings. The Commercial. 
street front is executed in Grinshill stone 
throughout, including the central tower, which 
rises to a height of 150 ft. to the top of finial, 

In the upper portion of the tower are 
four circular openings, about 8 ft. diameter, 
filled in with clock dials, which may be geep 
from all parts of the town. Theclock hasbeen 
manufactured by Messrs. Lund & Blockley, of 
London. 

The general contract has been carried out b 
Mr. John Linton, and the special work by the 
following firms :—Constructional ironwork and 
fireproof floors, by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, of 
Whitehall, London; warming and ventilating, 
by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge ; grates, 
ornamental wrought-iron gates and railings, by 
Messrs. W. H. Baker & Co., of Newport; gas. 
fittings, including pendants and sunburners, 
also the speaking-tubes, by Mr. G. Greenway, 
of Newport ; locks and internal ironmongery, 
by Messrs. Charles Smith & Sons, of Birming. 
ham; stained glass and ceiling decorations, by 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster; mosaic 
pavements, by Mr. Ludwig Oppenheimer, of 
Manchester; lifts by Messrs. Thomas, of Cardiff; 
town clock and bell, by Messrs. Lund & Blockley, 
of Pall-mall, London; carving, both externally 
and internally, by Mr. Tudor Davis, of Newport; 
and internal fittings and counters, by Mr. John 
Linton. The whole of the furniture has been 
designed by the architects, and the work carried 
out by Messrs. Trapnell & Gane, of Bristol and 
Cardiff. Mr. George Jones, of Newport, was 
the clerk of the works. 





A HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON-COMMON. 


Tus house has just been completed, from 
the designs of Mr. E.J. May, of 21, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. The entrance, or north 
elevation, faces the Common, and the bay- 
window by the fireplace in the drawing-room is 
to obtain that view, but nearly all the rooms 
in the house have the southern or garden aspect. 
The house is built with red bricks and a tiled 
roof, and the half-timber work is tarred black. 
The illustrations are taken from drawings in 
this year’s Royal Academy. The buildcrs were 
Messrs. Adamson & Son, of Turnbam-green. 








SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

THE following is alist of successful candidates 
for Royal Exhibitions, National Scholarships, 
and Free Studentships, May, 1885 :— 









































Occupa- 
Name and Age, ‘io Address, | Award 
Burton, William, 22 ...... Science Manchester |N.8.* 
Teacher 
Gray, Philip L., 19......... Assistant |jSouthampton] ,, 
Master 
Lang, Charles, 22 ......... Engineer (J San, 9” 
Clarkson, Thomas, 20...... Engineer /|Pendleton, 9” 
Manchester. | 
Hadley, Harry E., 18...... Student |Worcester | R.E.t 
Scudamore, William, 16...|Student {Northampton N.S. 
Lanchester, Fred. W., 16)Architect’s|Southampton) 4 
Assistant 
Holland, Thomas H., 18|Student Helston 9 
Hey, Harold E., 14......... iStudent Manchester - 
Blackmore, William, 18...|Student Sheffield re 
Bennie, Hugh O., 20 ...... Engineer |Glasgow R.E. 
Kelsall, William, ae asessd Student Bradford |N.8. 
Sowerbutts, Henry, 17 ...|Student Manchester ” 
Chattaway, Frederick, 24;Chemist Birmingham z 
Young, James, 23 ......... Shoemaker | Belfast R.E. 
Moulton, Arthur J., 20...|Engineer’s | Preston ” 
Apprentice 
Coote, Harold C., 17 ...... Student London ” 
Unsworth, Robert H., 20|Engineer (Pendleton ” 
Marchester 
Woolhouse, Sidney, H.,15|Student (Weaste,Man-| » 
chester 
Wilkinson, David, 21...... Agent Preston F.S.3 
Motteram, Henry P.,19.|Student (Small Heath,) » 
Birmingham 
Briscoe, Albert E.,17 ...|Machinist Birmingham) » 
Preston, Orlando J., 16...|Student Bristol 9 
McKenzie, James, 20...... Engineer (Glasgow ” 
Coultas, Philip C., 18...... Student Bristol ” 
sie a 
* National Scholarship. + Royal Exhibition. 


¢ Free Studentship. 








——_ 


Folkestone.—A single-ligh window has just 
been placed at the east end of Christ ee ; 
Folkestone. It represents a cross wing? 
by foliage and other ornamental work. 








artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
FROM THE RECENT RoyAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Mr. J. E. Borum, R.A., SCULPTOR. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT NEWPORT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


On Monday, August 24th, the Cambrian 
Archeological Association opened their Fortieth 
Congress, in the town of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. Although this county was severed 
from Wales and united to England 350 
years ago, it still remains to all intents and 
purposes Welsh to the backbone. Kymric 
place names are retained in many of the 
churches, services are held alternately in 
English and Welsh, while frequently in the 
Dissenting chapels not a word of English is 
heard from one year’s end to another, and 
to this happy bourn law-abiding Kymric 
comes in his hundreds on each succeeding 
Sabbath-day to evade his own Sunday Closing 
Act. .Though Monmouthshire ceased to be 
Welsh land in the reign of King Henry VIIL., 
the authority of the Lords Marchers was main- 
tained until 1689, so that it clearly comes 
within the province of a society whose raison 
d’étre is to study the antiquities of Wales and 
the Marches. 

Newport strangely resembles the great towns 
of South Wales, Swansea, Cardiff, &c. Though 
built on very ancient sites, these towns them- 
selves are of quite recent growth. Newport 
and Swansea were founded in the reign of 
Henry I., and Cardiff long before, yet in the 
eariier part of this century they were all three 
insignificant villages, lying under the shadow 
of their ruined castles, Carmarthen and Haver- 
fordwest being the largest towns in the prin- 
cipality. In 1881 we find Carmarthen with a 
population of 10,514, and Haverford 9,177; but 
Swansea numbered 100,590, and Cardiff, 82,761 ; 
Newport, 38,875. The growth of these towns 
has been so rapid, that apparently the builders 
had not time, even if they had the inclination, 
to study effect. The result is, a hideous con- 
glomeration of squalid houses, reminding one 
of across between Wapping and the slummy 
parts of Hull. Sweetness and light are con- 
spicuous by their absence, particularly sweet- 
ness. 
things a very short time ago, but at length 
slumbering art has awoke, fine streets are 


Such, at all events, was the state of| abounding in these memorials. 


| feared this was not strict archeology, but 
if he had worked up his ‘‘ Cox’s Monmouth- 
shire’? no doubt he might have done better ; 
the only drawback was that he would have been 
found out. The other day he was reading a 
‘History of Newmarket,’ and in that he dis- 
covered that the first horse-race in Great 
Britain was held at Caerleon-on-Usk. Of late 
years an inscribed stone had been discovered, 
which the members would see to-morrow. This 
definitely settled a question which had for a 
long while been a crux to Monmouthshire anti- 
quarians, ‘Who was it who embanked their 
shores?’”’ The stone answered this question in 
full. It was done by the second, or Augustan, 
Roman legion. Many British camps in the 
neighbourhood were well worthy of their notice, 
and he hoped in the course of the week to show 
them one in Tredegar Park, but he warned 
them that the hill up to it was steep, and that 
the attacking force must not be faint-hearted. 
The Rev. Canon Thomas proposed a vote of 
thanks to his Lordship, which Mr. Banks 
seconded. 

Mr. Laws, the general secretary for South 
Wales, then read the report, which was duly 
adopted. 

Canon Thomas then proposed a vote of con- 
dolence with Lady Wynn, the widow of the 
late President. 

Mr. Mitchell read a very able paper on the 
history of Gwentloge, which concluded the 
business of the evening. 

On Tuesday morning the members of the 
Association, having mustered at the King’s 
Head Hotel (their head-quarters), crossed over 
to the railway station, and took the 9°17 train 
for Magor (Welsh Magwyr, the wall). Here 
carriages met the party, who drove to the 
church. In this there is a fine fourteenth- 
century coffin lid, which might be better cared 
for, and a little scrap of beautiful carved work, 
proving that once upon a time this church was 
adorned with a grand rood screen. 

From Magor the party proceeded to Caer 
Went, Venta Silurum, one of the best pre- 
served relics of Roman occupation in a country 
The Romans 
seem to have found some sort of a strong- 
hold at Caerwent, which was known to the 








his improvements before submitting them to 
the judgment of the antiquarian world. 

Port Skewet (or “ Portskewett,” as the 
“Post Office Guide”? has it) was the next halt. 
At this place there was a great fight over the 
meaning of the name, and as the combatants 
seemed to the writer to be working in a viciong 
circle, he strolled off and discovered a gooq 
specimen of the village stocks, which in ag)}} 
probability are the last that have been used for 
the correction of offenders. About six weeks 
ago a navvy employed on the Severn Tunne} 
got drunk. His comrades were so shocked by 
such an unwonted sight that they clapped him 
into the stocks, and left him there all night. 
At Portskewett is a very old church, thongh 
it cannot claim, perhaps, the honour of having 
been built by Harold; though its friends ayer 
that this was the case, it seems to be Norman. 
From Portskewett the party drove to St. Pierre, 
through the beautiful deer park, where they 
were most kindly entertained by Mrs. Lewis in 
the absence of herhusband. St. Pierre, for five 
long centuries, has passed from father to son in 
the Lewis family. As may be supposed, it ig 
filled with relics of various kinds that make a 
collector’s mouth water. Long may they (the 
relics, not the collectors) stay there. 

Pausing at the interesting old palace of the 
bishops of Llandaff and their manor-house of 
Moyne’s Court, which was kindly opened to 
them, the party passed on to Chepstow. Chep- 
stow shows by its name that it is an English 
foundation, “‘ the fortified market-place.”’ 
Growing, as it were, out of the live rock, 
Chepstow Castle guarded the mouth of the 
Wye. Few, if any, of the magnificent for- 
tresses with which the Normans bridled 
England and Wales excel William Fitz-Osbern’s 
stronghold, for it is usually ascribed to this 
comrade of the Conqueror. After the disgrace 
of its founder, Chepstow fell to the great 
family of Clare, then to the Marshalls, the 
Herberts, and the Somersets, to which family, 
as represented by His Grace the Duke of Bean- 
fort, it now belongs. It consists of four wards. 
The great gate, defended by two circular 
towers, is entered from the town side. Round 
the first quadrangle were ranged the hall, the 
state apartments, and the kitchen. The curtain 


being driven through rookeries, and handsome | natives by a name not dissimilar to that which | between the first and second ward is pierced 


houses are rising on all sides. 


Newport is not|it now bears; as Gwents, or Wents, were| by a gateway; the third ward is entered from 
behind her sister towns ; indeed, her sons do say} very common in Britain, the conquerors dis- | this; 


going thence into the fourth division 


that there is a more healthy progress in action | tinguished this town as Venta of the Silures.|we find a postern flanked by two towers, and 
here than can be found elsewhere on the shores} On the old British site, the Romans built a] giving an exit by a drawbridge across the 
of Severn Sea, and that it will not be long| walled town, and their lines of defence are|moat. Thekeep is in the first ward, tho chapel 
before their neighbours will address letters] still easily to betraced. They fortified a little | in the third. 


*‘ Cardiff near Newport.’”’ Among the outcomes 


hill, which rises out of the surrvunding plain, 


Of the many generations who have lived in 


of this regeneration is the new town-hall of| their walls being in the form of a parallelo- | Chepstow Castle, no indivdual is better known 
Newport, which was inaugurated on Monday | gram, 500 yards long by 400 wide. Through|than the regicide, Henry Marten, who, for 
last by the reception of the Cambrian Archeo-| this permanent camp ran the Via Julia, which | twenty long years, was a close prisoner in this 


logical Association, and is described and illus-| was the main road from Gloucester to South | fortress. 


trated elsewhere in the present number. 


Wales. The walls are singularly perfect in 


Marten was a member of the Rump. 
Who his constituents were is not very clear, but 


It was a pleasant chance that led the Cam-| places, and are built of carefully-hewn stone;|it is generally supposed that he represented 


brian Archzological Association to fix on|the interior where that is laid bare showing|some place in Berkshire. 


Newport as their headquarters this year, and 
the good folks of this town at once decided that 
the popular President-elect, Lord Tredegar, 
should inaugurate their town-hall as well as the 
Cambrian Congress with his address. 

At eight o’clock the members and visitors 
met in the Assembly-room of the new Town- 
hall, and Mr. Banks, the treasurer, proposed 
that, as the presidency was vacant by the death 
of the late Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn, the 
chair should be taken by Mr. Octavius Morgan. 
This was seconded by Mr. Wood. Mr. Morgan 
briefly returned thanks, reminding the members 
that he was the oldest ‘‘ Cambrian” present, 
and then called on his nephew, Lord Tredegar, 
to give his address as President. 

His Lordship, after thanking the meeting for 
the honour they had done him in electing him 
President, alluded to the great loss sustained 
not only by the Association but by all Welsh- 
men through the death of Sir Watkyn. He pro- 
ceeded to state that, personally, though not a 
professed archeologist, yet, as a good Mon- 
mouthshire man, he could not be indifferent to 
their studies; in truth, the history of Monmouth- 
shire was an epitome of the history of England. 
Silurian, Roman, Welshman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman had each in turn left his trace on 
their land. One great objection he had to 
archeologists, and that was their evil custom 

of upsetting good old stories. Doubtless there 
were many present who disbelieved in King 
Arthur; for his part, when hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Caerleon with the Llangibby 
hounds, he had often fancied he had actually 
heard Arthur’s mystic pack give tongue. He 


the herring- bone construction. Caerwent 

seems to have been destroyed or to have 

fallen into decay during the period of Roman 

occupation, no trace of any subsequent race 

is to be found. Major Lowe acted as cicerone 

for the party, not only at Caerwent, but until 

they parted at Chepstow, and did his work 

wonderfully well. He pointed out to the party 

that the southern wall was knewn as the Port 

Wall. Tradition declares that this is so-called 
because in Roman days the sea came up to the 
foot of the fortification, and certain iron 
rings were fixed in the walls that ships might 

be moored thereto. The relative levels of sea 
and land show that in this, as in many other 
matters, tradition cannot be trusted ; but Major 
Lowe averred that he had excellent reason for 
believing that the rings did exist, a man still 
living having described to him anironring, with 
a diameter of some 10 in., which he remembered 
seeing affixed to the top of the wall. The Major 
believed these rings led to the tale of the sea- 
port. What the use of the rings may have been 
isa mystery. The walls of Caerwent inclose a 
space of some 40 acres; within this area coins 
are frequent ; pottery, on the contrary, is rare. 
Outside the fortification many Roman founda- 
tions have been found, which are described in the 
Journal of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon 
Archeological Society. 

From Caerleon the carriages drove on to 
Caldicott. The interesting castle in this village 
they did not see. The present owner (who is a 
member of the Cambrian Archzological Associa- 
tion) is at present engaged in enlarging and 


He was tried after 
the accession of Charles II., and found guilty 
of regicide, but his life was spared, and he was 
confined in the keep of Chepstow until 1680, 
when he died, and was buried in the chancel of 
Chepstow Church. According to the great 
Protector, Marten was ‘‘a lewd liver” ; but in 
an epitaph of his own composition he declares 
himself to have been,— 


** A true Englishman, 
Who in Berkshire was well known __ 
To love his country’s freedom ’bove his own. 
Examples preach to th’ eye; care then, mine 88Ys, 
Not how you end, but how you spend your days. 


We will continue our notes of the meeting 
next week. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION'S 
VISIT TO ROCHESTER. 


THE Architectural Association made their 
fourth Saturday afternoon visit to Rochester, = 
the 22nd inst., Mr. Arthur Baker acting as gu! e. 

The first place visited was the Castle. oe 
short historical account was given by 
Baker. The first notice of a castle at pongo 
is in the year 670, when it is recorded by re 
that Bishop Putta, at a Synod at Here ” : 
spoke of a castle in Kent, called ona 
which would apparently show that oe : a 
and bishopric went together. In 789, be 
charter of King Offa speaks of land o hareh 

Bishop Weremund for the use of the mr 
of St. Andrew, placed in the castle of Roc 
In the Doomsday Survey, reference 18 me we wi 
an exchange of land between the Conq 





beautifying the ruin, and wishes to complete 





, and Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, for the site ae 
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SELDEN’S BIRTHPLACE. 


THIs cottage is situate at Salvington, Sussex, 
and was recently visited by members of the 
British Archeological Association. The lower 
portion appears to have been faced to support 
the timber framing, which is delineated in 
the sketch, for which we are indebted to Mr. F. 
H. Stringer. 








WINDOW-SASH FITTINGS. 


Srr,—I was much moved at reading in to-day’s 
Standard ef two fatal accidents to servants whilst 
engaged in window-cleaning, and of which I enclose 
the accounts cut out of the same paper. 

May I be permitted, in the interests of humanity, 
through your columns, to beg the attention of archi- 
tects, builders, and others to a patent for improved 


eT OCALA i ee window-sashes which I saw at the Inventions Exhi- 
AL 7 MAL a: ee - *,e . d ill 

wenn 2? OS bition on Monday last, and which, where used, w 
- do away with any risk of such catastrophes in 


Quarry House.—From a Drawing by Mr. H. Baker. 





Castle at Rochester. Odo espoused the cause 
of Duke Robert and fortified Rochester, but 
the castle fell into the hands of William, and 
it was held by the king till 1126. Between 
1077 and 1108, Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, 
who rebuilt the cathedral, agreed to rebuild 
the castle for 60/., in consideration of Rufus 
restoring to his church the manor of Heden- 
ham; but it is hardly probable, even at 
this early age, that a complete castle could 
be built for 601., as the castle at Dover, of the 
same age, cost 1,085/. In 1126, Henry II. 
granted to William de Corbeuil the custody of 
the castle, with permission to make within it a 
defensive tower such as he liked. This is 
probably the tower now remaining. At the 
close of John’s reign it was beseiged and taken 
by the king. In 1216 the barons invited Louis 
of France to take the crown of England. He 
occupied the castle, but lost it on the 30th of 
May, 1216. In1368 the large sum of 12031. was 
spent in repairing the castle by the then Prior 
of Rochester. The only architectural remains 
of any interest are the arches of the arcade in 
ay a we fo and two fireplaces. These 
rto have had no flues, but only openings 
through the wall just above the anna the 
Opening. The position of the well in the 
— of the tower is curious with a circular 
aft, which passes up through the centre wall 
with openings on each floor. There is also a 
shaft which is Supposed to have been used as a 
lift for food. 
anak next visit was made to the cathedral. 
ere Mr. Baker, by means of a large plan which 
a been prepared by Mr. St. John Hope, 
Pointed out the various dates of the different 
ge of the cathedral. The members then 
mice + Restoration House, which was illus- 
ofies in the Builder of the 22nd inst., and, 
el: Anema. an hour in examining the 
pesead ing woodwork of the interior, they 
dois of ‘ae House, which bears the 
w~ stheal 1 on one of the beams of the 
pat rooms. This old house is built 


of timber and stucco, and probably at one 





time had some connexion with Restora- 
tion House, as the curious squint in the 
front room of the latter house looks directly 
on the Eastgate House, and it is thought that a 
secret passage passed from one to the other. 
The turret staircase has a quaint roof, the 
turret being six-sided, and the roof (an ordinary 
saddle back) is more curious than pleasing. 
There are some elaborate plaster ceilings, but 
the scale is very coarse for the height of the 
rooms. There are also several good wooden 
mantel-pieces. 

The last house visited is now called Quarry 
House, from the quarries which surround it, and 
which, within a few years, will necessitate its 
being cleared away altogether. It is a quaint red 
brick Jacobean house, only a part of which 
remains, and is used as a tenement; there is a 
fairly good wooden mantelpiece on the first- 
floor, but the chief interest is in the exterior, of 
which we give a view from a drawing kindly 
lent for the purpose by Mr. Herbert Baker. 

The visit was a great success, and great 
service was done by Mr. Herbert Baker, who 
prepared the drawings which we published last 
week, and who brought also several other in- 
teresting drawings of Restoration House on the 
occasion of the visit. 








The Chapter House, St Paul’s.—This 
building is about to be extended by the erection 
of an additional story. The frontage of the 
structure is also to be cleaned and refaced by 
pointing, while the interior will undergo re- 
arrangement. A short time since the Bishop 
of London, at a meeting in connexion with 
diocesan affairs, expressed a desire to have a 
residence near the cathedral, and there is 
reason to believe that the works in progress 
have been undertaken with a view of meeting 
his wishes, and are being effected in anticipa- 
tion of his residing at the Chapter House 
during a certain portion of the year. The 
alterations are being made under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Penrose, the architect to the 
Dean and Chapter. 





future. The patent improvement can, I believe, be 
fitted to existing frames. 

The invention in question is ‘‘ Thos. Tobitt’s 
Patent Window-sashes,” and is to be seen in the 
South Gallery, North Court, Group 3, No. 310. 

I may mention that Iam quite unknown to Mr. 
Tobitt, and have no interest in recommending his 
invention beyond my own recognition of its merits, 
and a desire, on behalf of humanity at large, that 
others should be as favourably impressed as myself 
by an examination of the specimen sashes. 

Aug. 20, 1885. C. E. 








GOVERNMENT QUANTITIES. 


Sir,—Permit me to call the attention of your 
readers in the building trade to the system employed 
by the several Government Departments when 
advertising work to be tendered for,.7.¢., in charging 
a certain amount of money for the quantities. 
Surely this is a great injustice, considering the 
expense and time it takes to prepare an estimate, 
with the probability of not being accepted if the 
lowest. I would suggest to the Secretary of State, 
or the heads of departments, the advisability of 
discontinuing this method of raising a few pounds, 
and that the expense of preparing the quantities 
(which are not to be taken as accurate) be borne by 
the Department under which the work is done. I 
would also call attention to the scant courtesy one 
gets for the trouble and expense he may have been 
put to, in not having a list of the tenders sent him 
when one has been accepted, and which would prove 
the dona jidesof same. Under the present method 
one is apt to think there must be a good deal of 
hole-and-corner work. C. R. 


*.* We have bad other complaints of the same 
kind from members of the building trade. 








A Hospital Lift—We are informed that 
the American Elevator Company have just com- 
pleted the erection of one of their Standard 
Hydraulic Passenger Liftsin the Royal Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, City-road. The car 
is of such a shape that it will contain a cot with 
the patient at full length upon it, thus enabling 
the attendants to move the patients from or to 
a ward with great facility. The machinery is 
all placed in a separate shaft several feet 
distant. 
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Fig. 161. 








Che Student's Column, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—Part II. 
XIV. 
oA we wish to be understood by persons 





but slightly acquainted with mathe- 
matics, such as intelligent workmen 
as well as students of architecture, we beg 
our readers to accept without demonstration the 
two following important facts based on the 
properties of conic sections. 


The curve of contact, C, of a cone or a cylinder 


circumscribed to a surface of the second degree, 
such as ellipsoids, hyperboloids, and para- 








boloids of revolution or otherwise, is always| drawn through the centre parallel to a tangent 


PLANE ; and the plane of the curve of contact 

is parallel to the plane of the diameters of the 

surface, conjugate with the diameter drawn 
through the apse of the cone. 

The first part of the above paragraph needs 
no explanation, but the last sentence contains 
unavoidable technical terms which we will 
endeavour to make plain to those who are un- 
acquainted with conic sections (for a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject see Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia 
of Architecture,” par. 1056, et seq.). A straight 
line, such as v q in fig. 149, drawn through the 
centre and terminated at each extremity of the 
curve, is called a diameter. If a diameter be 


‘at the extremity of another diameter, 
two diameters 


these 


are called conjugate diameters. 
‘Thus v q and 78 are conjagate diameters io 
fig. 149). In fig. 147, the line ao 4, W : 
passes through the apex of the cone and pry 
‘the centre of the ellipsoid is a diameter 0 = 
ellipsoid and of all the elliptical nee 
The lines on, on}, on, are conjugate diame’ 

of diameter ao d in the various elliptical — 
B, B', B", to which they belong, and pr of 
all contained in a plane parallel to the p e 
the curve C; such is the meaning of the 


art of our paragraph. 
: Note.—We may conclude from the above that 
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- ++ the shade of a sphere is always a 
oa poses diameter as the sphere and per- 
pendicular to rays of the wip atias be 

s of the secon egree, the dwwer 
no S by parallel planes give SIMILAR 

CURVES, the centres of which are on the 

diameter conjugate with the one of the section 

by the plane which passes through the centre of 
the surface. 

This simply means that in fig. 147 the sections 
mmm! and nn! n™ are similar ellipses, and 
that their centres are all on the diameter a o d. 
Find a plane, P, tan gent to a surface of revolution, 

and parallel to a line, D, given, and mark the 

point, m, where the plane P is tangent. 

We could use the general method already 
given, but it is a very long one, for it means 
drawing a number of sections of the surface, 
whereas, on account of the properties of surfaces 
of revolution, we have much simpler ways of 

eeding. 

P We poe for instances, through the line D 
draw any plane, Q, we like, and then the 
problem is brought back to finding a plane, P, 
tangent toa surface of revolution, and parallel 
to a plane, Q, given; a question we have solved 
in fig. 144. 

If we wish to find not only one plane, P, 
tangent to the surface, but the points of contact, 
m, where a series of planes, P, all parallel to 
the line D are tangent, a very great simplifica- 
tion is obtained by taking for the elevation 
plane a meridian plane, G, of the surface; in 
other words, in making L T pass through the 
centre, a’, of the plan. From any point, a, of 
the axis we produce a line, D, parallel to the 
line D given; then all the planes, Q, which 
contain that line will be parallel to the 
line given; their horizontal traces, Q’, will 
pass through the point d foot of the line D, and 
all their vertical traces will pass through the 
point a of the axis. Again (therein resides 
our simplification), in rotating the divers 
planes, Q, so as to make them perpendicular 
to the elevation, the new vertical traces, Q"”, 
after rotation will also all pass through the 
point a. We have in fig. 150 shown fully this 
construction for finding the tangent plane P 
and its point of contact, m, but there are also 
a certain number of points of the curve of 
contact, or limit of shade, that can be deter- 
mined at once without hardly any construction 
whatever. 1°. If we rotate the line D itself, or 
if you like, take the horizontal trace of the 
plane Q., perpendicular to D’, we obtain the 
points 7, which are the highest and the lowest 
points of the curve. 2°. If through the centre 
a" we draw a perpendicular to D’, we get at 
once the points b of the curve on parallel B, 
which is the largest horizontal section ; this is, 
of course, equivalent to taking Q* on D*, and, 
therefore, the plane Q is vertical, and so are 
the planes P, which are parallel to it. 8°. 
Tangents parallel to D* give us the points g, 
where the curve is tangent to the vertical 
outline of the figure; for this is equivalent to 
taking the plane Q perpendicular to the eleva- 
tion, so that Q” falls on D’. With these six 
important points alone we can, in most cases, 
draw the curve of contact, so that with surfaces 
of revolution the delineation of the shade is a 
very easy and rapid operation; for persons who 
are not acquainted with descriptive geometry, 
and who have to make a series of sections, as 
shown in Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclopzedia,”’ it is, of course, 
= —s long operation, which amply explains 

y true shading is avoided and fudging 
resorted to instead. In fig. 150 we have shown 
the operations for finding any point, m, and the 
points r, b, 9g; in fig. 151 we have shown the 
ae _ without any constructional lines, 
ae represents the direction of a ray of 

We have seen that there are an infinite 
a of planes tangent to a surface of revo- 
. ion, and parallel toa given line, D; in the 
sina t shown in fig. 150 we have limited the 
+i em tor each point m by giving, as an addi- 
oe oe to be fulfilled, that the tangent 
0, 0 F Meagher parallel to a certain plane 
+ erent e ane as we liked. A glance at 
& shies ne will show us that this selection of 
hand the was equivalent to selecting before- 
» wel € meridian on which we desired to find 
— m of the shade, for the trace Q’ is neces- 

" Y perpendicular to am, We can find also 
which may . ~ the curve by another system, 
than the onc some cases, be more convenient 
which meridia sg Instead of electing on 

€ point m is to be, we elect, 


on the contrary, the parallel C, on which m is 
to be found. The problem becomes therefore : 
find a plane, P, parallel to a line D and tangent 
to a surface of revolution along one of its 
parallels, C. 

If we substitute to the surface of revolution 
(fig. 152) the right cone of apex Z, which is 
tangent to the surface of revolution all along 
the parallel C, it is evident that any plane P 
tangent to the cone will touch also the surface 
of revolution on some point m of the parallel 
C; and, as the plane P is tangent to the cone 
all along the generator E, the point of contact 
m will be atthe meeting of the parallel C with 
the generator HE. We have seen before, in 
fig. 104, how to find a plane P parallel to a line 
D,and tangent to a cone, and we have only to 
apply it. 

Such is the system, but we can in practice 
save ourselves both space and time by the fol- 
lowing consideration: If we lower the cone so 
that the apex Z comes down to the point O, the 
plans KE’ of the generators E will still be on the 
same lines; therefore in making our operation 
on that smaller cone we find E*, and at the in- 
tersection of E’ and C’ we find mn plan of the 
point m required. There is, of course, a second 
point of contact, n, on the same parallel, C. The 
dotted circle of diameter O’ a is only a means 
of accurately determining the points of tangence 
e of the planes P with the base of the little 
cone. 

In a surface of revolution, such as that of 
fig. 152, where the top is symmetrical to the 
bottom, there is a second parallel, Cz, equal to 
C; the cone tangent along that parallel would 
have its apex, Z, below the figure, but its 
sides would be parallel to those of the other 
cone. When the apex Z, is moved up to O the 
generators of both cones will coincide, only 
the second cone will form the upper sheet of 
the first cone. These cones will have, of 
course, the same planes P tangent along the 
same generators H, so that, without any further 
construction, one can mark also the points mg, 
and mz on the lower parallel, remembering 
that they are on the prolongations of the 
generators E. 

The same point O can serve as apex to the 
cones for all the parallels on which we may elect 
to find points of the shade, and therein lies the 
simplification to our drawing. (See fig. 152.) 

If, instead of a cone, we substitute a sphere 
touching the surface of revolution all along the 
parallel C, we get a very rapid way of deter- 
mining the points of shadow ™ ; for it is evident 
that the sphere and the surface of revolution 
will have the same planes tangent to both sur- 
faces along the parallel C. We have pointed 
out before that the limit of the shade of a sphere 
is a main circle thereof, the plane of which is 
perpendicular to the rays of the sun, or, in our 
case, to the given line D. If from the centre 
s of the sphere we take a line sa parallel to the 
given line D, this line will be perpendicular to 
the shade limit of the sphere; if we rotate the 
line sa until it come in sa! parallel to the eleva- 
tion, then the elevation of the sphere’s shade 
will be a straight line 8 y, which will cut the 
parallel C in the points e; when we rotate back 
the line s a! to its former position s a, the points 
e come to be the points m and n of the shade of 
the surface of revolution. (See fig. 153.) 

Our diagrams, being made for the purpose of 
demonstration, are necessarily complicated by 
many lines useless in practice ; but whichever 
of the three systems indicated is used, the pro- 
cess of delineating the shade is really very 
rapid, and we have repeatedly drawn the shade 
of such surfaces in less than one minute. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wakefield.—Extensive alterations and addi- 
tions have recently been made to the Denby 
Dale Rope Works, Wakefield, consisting of new 
engine-houses, boiler-houses, wire-mills, retort- 
houses, washing-houses, warehouses, testing- 
rooms, and laboratory. One of the engine- 
houses is considerably below the ground level, 
so placed for the convenient working of wire- 
drawing, and as the buildings are situated in 
the low-level part of the town, adjoining a 
stream, great difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the water out of this engine-house. 
This difficulty has, however, been thoroughly 
overcome by the use of Claridge’s Pyrimont 
Seyssel asphalte round the walls of the engine- 
house, and over the floor under the engine- 





bed, luid by the company’s own workmen. The 


| buildings have been erected by local con- 


tractors, under the supervision of Mr. William 
Watson, of Wakefield, architect. The Clay- 
ton Hospital, at Wakefield, which has only 
been built a few years ago, was subject to 
an outbreak of fever early in the year. The 
committee received an unsatisfactory report: 
on its sanitary condition after a thorough 
examination by Mr. William Watson, archi- 
tect, who recommended alterations and the 
thorough disconnexion and ventilation of all 
drains, soil and waste pipes, as well as extra 
ventilation to corridors. This work has been 
done throughout, and the whole of the buildings 
cleaned, renovated, and painted ; all soil-pipes. 
now at the foot before entering the drains have 
interceptions fixed outside the buildings; the 
pipes are also all carried up above the roofs, 
and terminate by ventilating cowls. The 
specialities used are Dodd’s self-cleansing inter- 
ceptors, Goodwin’s traps for sinks and bath 
wastes, and Boyle’s ventilators. The entire 
work has been executed by local contractors at 
the cost of 535l., under the supervision of 
Mr. Watson. 

Shobdon (Herefordshire).—Lord Bateman has 
effected a restoration of the old hostelry on 
the high road, near the Park-gates, called 
the “ Bateman Arms.” The rough-cast having 
been removed from the walls brought to light 
the ancient oak framework, and this has 
been treated in a similar way to that of the 
well-known “‘ Old House”’ in the High Town at 
Hereford, now in the occupation of the Worcester 
City and County Banking Company. The roof- 
ing has been entirely stripped and relaid, and 
several constructional alterations and additions 
have been made, including a picturesque pent- 
roof verandah. A new sign, in wrought-iron, 
from Mr. Letheren’s Art Works at Cheltenham, 
has been fixed over the principal entrance; 
but the contract work generally has been 
executed by Mr. C. Edwards, of Leominster, 
under the supervision of his lordship’s architect, 
Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, of Hereford. 











RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


902, Roofing Tile. J. G. Stadler and B. 
Schmid. 


A clay band is made and cut off by wires to the 
right length. The tiles are then put into a press 
in which the ends are trimmed and the centre of 
the bottom of each tile bulged up to fit over the 
joint of the two next lower tiles. The raised part 
also turns the course of the water running down the 
roof and keeps it out of the joint. A bar is formed 
on the band, the superfluous parts of which are cut 
off with a wire to leave layers by which the tiles are 
hung on the roof laths. 


3,861, Pitch Chains. J. Harrison. 


The ends of a slip are made so as to form an 
irregular slot, so that the links can only be coupled 
up when thrown into certain positions which oe | 
cannot assume when at work. To a*just the pitc 
of the chain the links are made slightly longer, and 
turned to their sides or ends as convenient. 


5,194, Bricks. H. Hart. 


The stretchers are made with a central longi- 
tudinal ridge on one side and a.depression on the 
other. The headers are made with two transverse 
grooves near the ends to fit the ridges on the 
stretchers and two corresponding r’ .zes engage with 
the grooves. 


4,204. Sanitary Trap. A.C. Henderson. 


Between the inlet and the outlet branches of the 
trap, a cylindrical chamber rises vertically from the 
surface of the water. A ball float, guided in the 
chamber by a flat rib on it sliding in grooves, carries 
a valve which closes against an inclined seat across 
the bend of the trap. When water passes from the 
house the valve rises clear of the passage, but 
prevents the return of water from the sewers, 


4,260. Glazing. D. Mackenzie and W. 
Aitchison. 

A cast-iron sash-bar has a rebate, into which are 
fitted strips of asbestos or some woven material. 
Other metallic or wooden sash: bars may be made of 
a similar pattern. 


5,256. Coping Tile. W. Tupper. 


The sides of the tile stand over the wall, and are 
bent downwards. At the transverse joints a raised 
portion of the tile is made to overlap the edge of 
the next. On alevel wall the overlapping portion 
of one tile has a lip fitting in a groove in the 
adjacent tile. 


5,907. Doors and Gates. F. Grazebrook. 


A cast-iron frame forms the stiles and rails. 
Boards or panels of wood are inserted, and a frame 
is further provided to protect the edges of the 





boards, 
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8,125. Heating, Cooling, and Ventilating 
Buildings. J. G. Smeaton. 


An appliance fixed in the basement provides for 
heating air by means of a Gill stove, or cooling 
it by passing overice, &c. The air is led through 
<listributing pipes of peculiar section. The flue is 
in the form of a double tube with a spiral partition 
ow the annular space into which the vitiated air is 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Aug. 12.—9,584, J. Cartland, Adjustable Door 
Spriogs.—9,588, E. Haynes and Others, Ventilator, 
Sash-fastener, and Window Protector.—9,610, F. 
Gibbons, Manufacture of Tessers and Mosaics,— 
9,617, J. Morrell, Improvements in Dust-bins, 

Aug. 13.—9,620, R. Taynton, Improved Process 
for Seasoning Timber. — 9,621, J. Macmeikan, 
Chimney Tops and Ventilators. —9,625, J. Kenyon, 
Securing Knobs or Handles to Spindles.—9,628, J. 
Carpenter, Hangers for Stoves and Grates. —9,633, 
#. Boyes, Lubricating Brick Die.—9,642, J. 
poly ary ~ Cooking Stoves.—9,664, F. Iles, Sewer 
or Drain Trap. 

Aug. 14.—9,684, R. Evans, Filtering Tap and 
Attachment to Water-taps. —9,703, W. Youlton, 
Sliding Window-sashes. 

Aug. 15,—9,707, A. Allen, Water-supply Appa- 
ratus for Water-closets. — 9,716, B. Phillipson, 
Improvements in Drains and Drainage-traps.— 
9,730, W. Wood, Compounds for the Manufacture of 
Furnace Bricks, Linings, &.—9,731, W. Westlake, 
Apparatus for the Manufacture of Artificial Fuel, 
Bricks, &c.—9,732, D. Tennant, Syphon Water Traps. 
—9,736, W. Beck, Electrical A tus for Unfasten- 
ing Doors at a Distance.—9,738, W. Gordon, Cowls 
for Chimneys and Ventilating Shafts, 

Aug. 17.—9,756, J. Ostins, Fastenings for Win- 
dows.—9,760 C. Ryan, Machine for Shaping Wood, 
&c.—9,765, J. W. & J. L. Steward, Manufacture of 
Cut Nails, and Machinery for same, 

Aug. 18.—W. Thompson, Manufacture of Arti- 
ficial Stone. —9,806, H. Fisher, Filtration of Smoke. 
—9,810, J. Jeffrey, Ventilation of Glass Structures. 
—9,812, P. Sorel, Improvements in Glazing. 

Aug. 19.—9,822, A. Gamble, Joiners’ and other 
Bevels.—9,827, P. Jolin and T. Ballard, Electric 
Bells.—9,836, J. Kay, Hot-air Stoves for Heating 
Rooms, &c,—9,843, J. Cooke and J. Bottomley, 
Construction of Portable Furniture. —9,846, C. 
Thornett, Fastening Window Sashes. 

Aug. 20.—9,877, J. Ellis, Close-tight Casement 
Fastener.—9,881, F. Shorten, Manufacture of Plain 
and Ornamental Stucco Objects, —9,886, S. Emmens, 
Excavating Appliances. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


7,604, W. Baird, Flushing Water-closets Auto- 
matically.—7,748, T. Worthington, Imitating Wood 
and Marble on Painted and other Surfaces.-—8,075, 
R. Snook, Drill Braces.—8,170, G. Budd, Apparatus 
for Ornamental Turning and Shaping. —8,362, W. 
Rees, Springless Locks and Latches.—8,364, J. 
Matthew, Producing Glazed Surface on Stone.— 
8,393, J. Morris, Flushing Apparatus.—8,662, 'T. 
Weller, Closet Pans and Seats.—8,780, A. Paine, 
Flushing Apparatus and Preventing Waste of Water. 
—8,852, A. Deas, Service}Cisterns and Valve Appa- 
ratus for Water-closets, &c.—13,779, J. Walker, 
Attaching Door-knobs to Spindles.—7,670, W. 
Kilsby, Improved Gully Trap and Receiver.—8,283, 
F. Jarvis, Earth Borer,—8,347, T. Fawcett, Machi- 
nery for Making Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, &c¢.—8,460, 
F. Lebacg and J. Ponty, Alarm Fastenings for 
Doors and Windows.—8,899, E. Colton and D. 
Bostel, Improvements in the Seats of Water or Dry 
Closets.—8,900, D. Bostel, Actuating the Flushing- 
valves of Water-closets, &c.—8,931, W. Bruce, 
Water-closet Apparatus and Mode of Connecting 
Pipes.— 8,952, J. Cowland, Apparatus for Locking 
or Securing Ladders or Steps.—9,155, F. Farley, 
Manufacture of Butt Hinges. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Open to opposition for two months, 

11,446, S. Varley, Improvements in Electric Bells. 
—12,901, J. Budd, Imparting to Glass the Appear- 
ance of Marble or other Stone.—12,902, J. Budd, 
imitation of Mosaic or similar work on Glass,— 
13,871, M.Ser, Ventilating Fan.—13,912, C. & F. 
Smith, Opening and Clesing Fanlights, Skylights, 
Windows, Ventilators, &c.—14,304, E. Pearson, 
Improvements in Water-closets.—14,592, G. Talbot, 
Safes and Strong-room Doors.—2,057, S. Cowan, 
Drain Traps.—8,559, F. Willcox, Ventilators.— 
13,981, A. Yates and W. Smith, Mechanism for 
Adjusting the Table of Circular Saw-frames.— 
16,889, H. Britten, Apparatus for Painting Walls 
or other Surfaces. 








Liverpool Architectural Society.— The 
seventh meeting of the Junior Debating Club 
was held on the evening of Monday, the 24th 
inst., at the rooms of the Society, No. 9, Cook- 
street, Mr. James K. Hikins in the chair. The 
evening was devoted tothe consideration of the 
advisability of holding a winter session, and the 
discussion of proposed variations in the pro- 
ceedings, and the debate (which was prolonged 
to a late hour) was unanimously adjourned, on 
the motion of Mr. R. Holt, to September 7. 





RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Ave. 13. 
By Desenuam, Tewson, & Co. 
The Cliffe Park Estate, near Leek—‘‘ Cliffe Park 

Hall,”’ and 377a. Ir. Op. freehold ..............00 £14,259 
Part of ‘“‘ Rea Cliffe Farm,” and other farms, 

8 FX eee eee eiiehewiiieinitt weeees 4,800 
Part of ‘*‘ Coney Greave Farm,” &c., 52a. 1r.34p. 1,840 
Part of *‘ Dairy House Farm,’’ 112a. Or. 34p. ...... 3,220 
Numerous enclosures of pasture and w lands 

and building land, together with 89a, Ir. 14p.... 4,685 

Ave. 15. 
By 8. & G. Kineston. 
Inkerson Fen, Lincolnshire—F-eehold Farm, 300a. 
Fei ee Poccasccacesconsesansqoutineses 6,000 
Ava. 17. 
By Wicxernson & Son. 
East Cowes, Albert Grove—t Powy’s House,’’ long 
leasehold - 








860 





Ave. 18. 

By Green & Son. 

St. John’s Wood—Ground-rents of 60l. a year, 
reversion in 66 years ............ aati - w. 1,420 

By Broan, Pritcuaro, & WILTSHIRE. 

Newington-causeway—58, and « plot of land adjoin- 

BN OGG site cchisetcnccncctdioccédénscooticsves pdeeddiben 
By DrepenHam, Tzewson, & Co. 

Policy for 29,0007., life aged 54, subject to pre- 

Py Meee Mapicsinecdocttocceees npquencncscssqngeanenhenste . 4,000 
By Harps & JENKINSON. 
Deptford—9 to 41 odd, Queen-street, 16 years, 





2,610 











Ee oem 435 
Lewisham— Improved Ground-rent of 61, a year, 
GEE ED ccnncsceutvacesens cogensenetace i ae 
Waltkam, Essex—aA plot of freehold land, 3a, 2r.5p. 100 
Five plots of freehold land ...........cccccccsessecseeees 165 


Ave. 19. 
By Rusuwortn & STEvVENs, 
Stoke Newington—37 to 55 odd, Matthias-road, 
freehold sadenmeet . 1,480 
Camden-town—20 and 21, Lyme-street, 54 years, 
ground-rent 101. ............... - 1,010 
By Dowsettr & Woops. 
Clapton—26, Pembury-road, 59 years, ground-rent 














dvicienailitieennnaniebanpadinitendebsinsnbe conbiniiniiice 1,330 
Ground-rents of 48/., term 59 years 970 
Tottenham—Ground-rents of 22/. a year, reversion 


Bier SPIED cniicunsnesocsunectsrece neenanummenemeennasennies 500 
By G. C, Hm. 
Bromley—*‘ The Pendergast Arms,” freehold ...... 1,310 
By C.C. Taytor & Son. 
Commercial-road — An improved rental of 971., 





BD Fe IE, cecennctcncnemseenees eatin ' 180 
Mile-end—17, Entick-street, freehold ..............000 530 
Bethnal-green—3, White-street, 32 years, ground- 

RD is: Tie: ; dencnmnisnentinisddeosiaebnsccncssecntocneooesasen 135 
St. George’s-in-East--2, 3, and 4, Cross-street, 

SISNET. -caneuininiiiendeapeidndenuiinn cengnenintnansenueseasen 450 





By Preto, Yxrtrs, & Co. 
Deptford—1 and 3, St. Mary’s-piace, freehold ...... 120 
Ava, 20, 


By Henry Dowatpson. 
Twickenham, Cassillis-road—‘‘ Pembroke Cottage,’’ 








7 ae - eepnecnmme 420 
Homerton—Ground-rents of 28/. a year, reversion 
in 72 years ... | ae 
By Foster & CRANFIELD, 
Southgate—1 to 4, Cypress-cottages, freehold ...... 540 
Wood-green—Ground-rents of 22/, 1s., reversion in 





BF ED cncaccosessssensdcconset inbecthbiebiiaie co a 
Ground-rents of 181. 18s., reversion in 96 years... 430 
By Newson & Harpina. 
Clerkenwell—30, Clerkenwell-close, freehold ......... 825 
Victoria Park—308 and 310, Wick-road, 68 years, 
ground-rent 81. seosene son 
Hornsey-road—55 and 56, Ashburton-grove, 55 
years, ground-rent 82. 88. .............csecccsssssseeees 365 
By Rrynoups & Eason, 
Camberwell—Ground-rents of 2%1., reversion in 98 








years : picudeasensnctnedesentoceustesectzesse | GED 

Ground-rent of 75/., reversion in 67 years ......... 1,870 
St. Pancras —53, Charrington-street, 38 years, 

SIT EG WL. enccesnconpreccasenecanennonesegnedence 560 





No. 54, Goldington-street, 38 years, ground-rent 
31 


Gordon-square—13 and 16, Gordon-street, 38 years, 
ground-rent 102, ..........0eee0e. « 2,270 











Siscellanen, 


Testimonial to an Employer.—A pleasing 
testimony to the character and worth of an 
employer was given on Tuesday last, when 320 
of the workmen of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co., 
Lock and Safe Makers, of Cheapside, combined 
to present to Mr. Hart, the principal of the firm, 
an address on the attainment of the 25th year 
of his proprietorship of the business. A large 
deputation from the works visited the office in 
Cheapside, and desired Mr. Hart to accept at 
their hands a Russia leather album, containing 
the autograph of every inan in his employ. 
The address expressed the thankfulness of the 
employés for Mr. Hart’s many benevolent and 
philanthropic acts. Mr. Hart feelingly replied, 
observing that he recognised their great good- 
will towards him, and white they continued to 
be ruled by the principles upon which he prided 
himself, ‘‘ Good Work and Integrity of Purpose,” 
they would always prosper, and the public 
would support them. Their testimony would 
be of far more value to him than any honour 
that could come from those who knew less of 
him. 





a 


Brentford Eyot.—There was considerable 
public discussion some time ago as to the 
advisability of camp-shedding or erecting ap 
ornamental wall round the Brentford Eyot, op 
the river Thames, at Kew. This little, byt 
still the largest, woodland island on the river jg 
generally recognised as one of its beauty spots; 
and it seems universally conceded that a litte 
engineering skill, and a comparatively gmal] 
amount of expense, would suffice to save this 
insular place from the inroads and rapidly: 
levelling effects of the tides. But her Majesty's 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, who is 
charged with the preservation of this ag 
well as other Government property of the 
kind, has not seen it fit to do anythi 
in the direction indicated. This lethargy or 
indifference in regard to the amenities of the 
river, especially in its upper reaches, seems 
rather unfortunate; for this beautiful eyot, 
which is quite in the vicinity of, and comes 
under the eye of the large majority of persons 
who visit, the Royal Gardens at Kew, besides 


hiding from view the ungainly gasworks at - 


Brentford, is rapidly being washed away, 
Attention is once more directed to the need of 
urging the Government to take steps in this 
matter. 

Diversions in Nomenclature.— Much hag 
been written about “‘The Fens,’ and much, we 
presume, still remains to be written, but we 
have yet to learn at what period they came to 
be known as ‘The Fens.” ‘To determine this 
point would interest both the historian and the 
geologist. Let us inquire for a moment what 
is meant by “Fen.’”’ One writer has said it is 
‘‘a plashy inundation”... . “‘a sort of vege- 
table fluid’’; and Horne Tooke (in “‘ Diversions 
of Purley’’), discoursing on this word “ fen” 
or “fan,” showed that it is a participle of the 
Saxon word ‘“‘ Fynegean” (to become musty, 
filthy), and said, “it means corrupted, spoiled, 
decayed, withered. In modern speech we apply 
‘fen’ only to stagnant or corrupted water; 
but it was formerly applied to any corrupted, 
or decayed, or spoiled substance”; and then, 
to illustrate this point, he quotes what Gavin 
Douglas (a fifteenth-century poet and a bishop) 
said of Nisus, king of Megara, thus :— 

‘* He slaid and summerit on the sliddry ground, 


And fell at erd grufelingis amid the Fen 
Or beistis blude of sacrifyce.” 


Now, if we limit the origin of the name to a 
period within the domination of the Saxon, we 
are no nearer the solution, for “ fen” or “fan” 
may have supplanted an older designation, such 
as morfa of Keltic birth. The popular nevon 
among the people nowadays is, we believe, that 
fens are those parts covered with a black peaty 
surface-soil, and the probability is that a 
stranger would be pointed to such as speci 
mens, whereas the real old primitive fens are 
all gone, except afew patches, like Wicken Fen, 
and their luxuriant growth of reeds, bulrushes, 
and water-lilies, as also much of the ancient 
fauna, have gone with them.— The English 
Illustrated Magazine for September. 

Workington.—The family of the late Mr. 
James Alexander, of Workington, have caused 
to be placed a pulpit in the Parish Church, 
Workington, to his memory. The pulpit and 
spiral stairs are of carved wood, supported on 
red marble shafts, with Hare Hill stone capitals, 
bases, and high plinth. The architect 1s Mr. 
D. Brade, of Kendal. 

Parkinson’s “‘ Perfect” Vice—A rege, 
tion and illustration has been forwarded to us 0 
this vice, the main feature of which is that the 
screw can be instantaneously released 80 a8 
save time in opening and closing the Jaws; the 
screw being brought into gear again for — 
ing up the jaws in the usual way when 1 
position. steiies 

Fire Extinguishing. — Messrs. yd 
weather & Sons send us their catalogue of i 
extinguishing machines and hydrants, W <% 
contains over 200 illustrations of fire-extingy 
ing apparatus, fire-escapes, pumps, ny wir 
hydraulic rams for water-supply an fal net 
purposes. The catalogue is not only use rv 
a statement and illustration of the as aad 
manufactured by this firm, but 1s use : ie * 
book of suggestions of modus operandt 
various cases. 

Awards to Exhibitors at the ch we 
Exhibition.—In the list of awards whic) 
gave in our last, we inadvertently —err : 
name of Messrs. T. Thomas & Sons, be < golf 
who were awarded a gold a aad matic 
sustaining lifts and hoists wit 
brake.” 


Inventions 
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The Proposed Undercliff Drive at. 
Bournemouth.—Twenty-nine plans were sent 
in in response to the offer of the Improvement 
Commissioners of premiums of 200/., 1001., 
and 50l. respectively for the three best 
plans submitted. The invitation to compete 
imposed no restriction as to cost beyond 
stating that the Commissioners desired to 
study “‘the utmost economy consistent with 
the efficient, artistic, and general character of 
the scheme,” hence it is not surprising that 
the estimates of the cost of carrying out 
the designs, as given by their authors, range 
from 22,0001. to 116,0000. From a discussion 
which has taken place at a meeting of the Com- 
missioners, it appears to be the feeling that 
30,0001. or 40,0001. is the limit of expenditure 
that would meet with approval. No decision 
was arrived at with regard to the award of the 
remiums, but it was resolved to invite the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
to recommend a civil engineer to advise the 
Commissioners in deciding on the merits of the 
lans. 
, Alfreton Sewerage.—A combined meeting 
of the rural and urban authorities was held at 
the Alfreton Board-room, on August 20th, in 
order to consider a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board complaining of the foul state of the 
Swanwick Delves Brook. It was resolved to 
negotiate terms on which the rural authority 
would consent to receive the sewage from a 
portion of the urban district, called Sleet Moor, 
in order that the sewage may be dealt with by 
irrigation in accordance with a scheme drawn 
out by Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc.M.Inst. C.E., 
of Nottingham, for the disposal of the sewage 
of Swanwick end Leabrooks. 


Artisans’ Dwellings.—The Prince of Waies 
has consented to open the Chatham Gardens 
Artisans’ Dwellings, which have been erected 
by the joint trustees of the parochial estates of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Luke, Middlesex. 
The City Press says the buildings are being 
erected rapidly, but are not yet sufficiently for- 
ward to fix a date for the ceremony. 


























PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. Z£s.d. & 8s. d, 
Greenheart, B.G.  ...scceseves w.t0On 610 0 710 0 
Teak, E.I. ....ccscccsssseeeeeeee load 1210 0 1510 0 
OI, UW Ts cccestcsccencneess ft.cube O 2 6 02 9 
ASD, CaBAdA c.cccrcssccscceseees load 3 0 0 5 0 0 
Sy ay =» aniniincennanaanlinbedda ». $00 410 0 
Elm 3, ——e» 2s £28 
SF ae a» aes 410 0 
Oak .  « ebeeanaiadniedibiiaanneenines »- 83900 590 90 
IN 690 70900 
2a peers ». $00 40 0 
pee 315 0 56 5 0 
Lath, Dantsic ........0..00 fathom 65 0 0 6 0 0 
is SOMONE ssncesconsccssesnstenses 5600 700 
Wainscot, I eee et og 3 0 0 410 0 
Deals, Finland, 2ndand Ist..std.100 8 0 0 9 0 0 

_» 4thand 3rd __...........00. Cm © 710 0 
ii a ». F700 #2810 0 
St, Petersburg, Ist yel. .......... » 1000 170 @ 

3) 2nd 99 Coecoseeses ‘ 8 0 0 9 15 0 

99 WREGD kccccdscces im Bae e 2 ee € 
I sinsticetncenssinntasicnsennttcieniein Pee ae. Bog 
White MD: “Ghenisinttinindutiatumuasinitibinats 810 0 19 0 O 
Canada, Pine Ist ...........c0000e, . 18 0 O 3210 O 
- FES 12 0 0 1810 0 

” Se ae 7 00 1010 0 

pe 9 00 1200 

- 3rd and 2nd ...... 610 0 8 0 0 
New Brunswick, &c.................. Ss 7190 0 
Battens, ERTIES 400 130 0 

ring Boards, sq. 1 in.—Pre- 

DN cctissiliuannedieemcnias, 090 013 0 
Second .........., wore O FT 6 O 8 6 
Other qualities .............00666...... 050 07 0 

i aicicinintenstinenittcniaens foot 0 0 33 O 0 4 
ae, _ 0 0 3 00 4 
see ay, Ra Sa 003 00 8 

Maho Ns, ~ @©@6 686 7 
Bt. Domingo cargo ay................ 0 0 5 OO 7 
Mexican ao? opeeenmeleniiie ».§ 0 0 4 0 0 6 
aeeate 1 nina . 0 0 44 0 0 63 

Ro a  $i#(' wtiiseiediene 00 4 OO 6 
xt OP Undasineisncedincseedenssbobia ton 7 00 170 0 

Arca vere a tepiainiiehisiieeamieataiienton 600 1500 
atin, St. Domingo .................. ft. 008 010 
Porto Rico ..........00............. 008s O01 8 
‘alnut, Italian oo... 004 006 

METALS, 
Tron—Pig in Scotland to 
: cotland ,,,., pocccee n 21 

a Winn ae eee 

- o wee 4 

» Staffordshire, London ...... 6 Q 0 70 0 
rheets, single, in London............ 710 0 9 0 0 
Nail rods ~~ re - : 710 0 

in. sn 7 00 
sritish, cke, and inet. 

Best selected I a Wen: niet = r = zZ : 

ohn, Gime nr ritnsennere 0 
. ’ Indie peeeensuenetenieiiesideiden 5510 0 66 0 0 
Australian, ee sernoseconssocen = : : 53 0 0 

ann? Hine COB... ..seesssseee : 000 

Gnieette ye 4217 6 44 0 0 

Ow 

ni eee Ooseeeseevecereees lb, 0 0 44 00 43 

— anis 
Bligh eee oseseeccecersceserees 1111 3 1112 6 
nglish, com, brands... - 1226 000 













































































































































































BROMLEY (Kent).—For alterations and additions at 











METALS (continued). S. by. @ ad, OILS (continued). &ed &a&s 4. 
SPELTER— k Ceylon ... 27700 0600 
Silesian, I iiiatcantniaeens ton 14 6 0 1410 0 opra RN 978 0 O 2610 0 
a rands ccccce 46.6 @ 0 0 Palm, Lagos 3 29 10 0 30 0 O 
a i 2600 000 
Straits ....... deccentssenee sbtndebéwniianas 9115 0 92 5 0 | Rapeseed, English pale.................. 2510 0 2 0 0 
Australian ....... seeseeececsccces coves 9115 0 92 5 0 me IED” inccchenbonaselianecnsios 2400 000 
ll TR ee TET T - 93 0 0 OO O O | Cottonseed, refined ........ccc.cccccccee 2210 0 2310 O 
TINPLATES— Tallow and Oleine .......c..0000 oe 25°00 45 0 0 
BE GE ennttinesienpansnnnnatencannes box 14 6 0 16 6 O | Lubricating, U.S. ........ccccccceeee 700 100 0 
ts -_— barivonsenecsaane ietatiiatiinienias 21 00 20 0 | - EEE ésdiccian 2 6 CG WE. 6 

ST Detasiebinndnnnetinnnidiimenns 17 00 2000. 

DUTT setnseanenecenoeee cecesecree 2980 © 37 0 © | TURPENTINE— 
ons American, in cks. ... wine *S Bim 9 
A NTE ki seseereeeeeton 23 5 0 2218 6 | TaR-—Stockholm...cebdt. 120 1 2 6 
Cocoanut, Cochin .......... eidiiaieniananeeniian 32 0 0 00 0 | Archangel a ae 013 6 
COMPETITIONS AND CONTRACTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work By whom required Premium Designs to be |p 
’ y eee ° delivered, |* *8* 
Laying-out ‘‘Harold Tower’? Grounds, | Owners of ‘ Harold 
Douglas, Isle of Man GT ccecktvndicns on ZBL cccccccccccsccecccsccees | August Slat | i, 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. ae ” ——— Page, 
(1.) Block of Buildings. (2.) Making-up, 

&c., Roads ......... tN Bi Wandsworth Bd. of Wks! Offcial . - Sept. Ist | ii. 
a et Haverfordwest U.S. A. | E. Cousins & Son......... Sept. 3rd | xxvii. 
Additional Car Sheds, &¢. ..........c.ccceeecceseeees Birminghm, &c., Trm. Co} C. A. Edge..............00e do. ii. 
Wooden Battery, Drill Shed, &c. o| AGMMBRIEY ...cccsceccesc.es Offictal ......... ..| Sept. 4th | ii, 
Public Elementary School, Everton............... Liverpool School Board | T. Mellard Reade ...... Sept. 7th | ii. 
Road-making, Sewers, KC. ...........ccccccescscceces United Land Co, Lim. | Official ............. eudennes do. ii, 
en CE PII oti: scocssacdasicbionl <” |? >” eikibesmeneed E. Monson, Jun, ,........ Sept. 8th | xxvii. 
PI, BU ION Gics .nsnsccnercceccccesccetnsece Lewisham Brd. of Wks. | Official ........ccceceesesees do, ii, 
SRPUENONS SOUND ndncdscenesbesenscerstintueneeseneien .-...| East Ham Local Board! W. H. Savage ......... eo do, ii, 
I tritici ich ceneniihineiniaaibilaisiidibiiianiigia’ Beccles Corporation ... | Official .......... eopcccocese do. ii, 
New Schools, Bermondsey ...............se+eeeee: ...| Stephen - the - Yeoman ‘ 

Ragged School Com, | J. Clench ..... eeececececens Sept. 9th | ii, 
(1.) Broken Granite, &c,. (2.) Collection 2 

TN icin cisinictiintandientininiataiss Selenide Barking Town Locl Brd 2Official ........... recssseeee | Sept. 10th | il. 
Enlargement of W. District Post-Office ........ Com. of H.M. Works ...| do. Sept. 14th | ii, 
Construction of Reservoirs, &C............ccceeeees Lancaster Corporation...! J. Mansergh............... Sept. 2ist | u. 
Enlargement, Leicester Post-Office ........... ....| Com, of H.M. Works... | Official ..........c0.2sceees do. il. 
Making-up Carriageway ....00 ...ccs-seeceececeeceens Hornsey Local Board... | T. De Courcy Meade ... do. il, 
Well-Sinking, Reservoirs, Cast-Iron Mains, | 3 

Engines, &c. ......... seiinnnedennanenentanl »..| Southampton Corporatn W. Matthews ............ Sept. 22nd | ii, 
Board School, Edge Hill............ccccecccccsssesees Liverpool School Brd. | C. O. Ellison & Son ... do. il, 
Additions, &c., The Stores, Leytonstone ...... | cocccccccese | So: Be WOES Seceenneels | Not stated | ii. 

TENDERS. BARKING (Essex).— For erecting chapel lodge, &c., 


at Rippleside, for the Burial Board of St. Margaret's, 
ACTON.—For the erection of two shops at Horn-lane, Barking, Essex. Mr, C. J. Dawson, architect, Bark- 

Acton, for Mr. A. H, Johnson, Mr. Geo. Ashby Lean, | ing :— 

architect and surveyor, Ealing. Quantities by the Boutell & Hammond .,...........e0eseeeee 











, £4,842 9 8 
architect :— } SN soveee 4,236 0 O 
[A aan geneeene £2,263 0 0O Argent....... ececccoceccncoesooncoon cece: cooces 4,215 0 0 
I i . 2,165 0 0 MEE ncntustetecs me EA A elie A aA 4,135 0 0 
Tp SEIT wiecicnssnmrenheseninntieneinenns 2,124 0 0 TR AD OES APSE I ECS Sa 3,967 0 0 
7 Nye eeeeereeseesees eee eee eee 2,098 0 0 Cook & Co eeesece COCOOR Ose ee eeeeeseereeseaaeet 3,921 0 0 
ain aii calii echnianeemiuanennueniniai 2,067 0 0 | Re Ri 3,714 0 O 
FB HZ. Adameaon & BOR....cccccccccosccecee 2,030 0 O mat 3,619 4 7 
Mi, Fe inincnunaéiiahsdianiadiannianniinadin 1,#98 0 0 OEP Ginn ssh dtnidnadettinnsibindadtbenentbiacttbeke 3,592 0 0 
_ 1), See pemnenesuenenecéen 1,979 0 0 Marshall 3,543 0 0 
J. ,- STII sbunnisetenenemasesoennenonns sae 2 0 
WwW rown SSCS SSEESEES seats eeeeeseeteetese > 8 0 BRIDGNORTH For buildin bd b t- 
. — g vicarage-bouse, Quat 
bh ae eT eee . ny : ; ford, Bridgnorth, Mr, Alfred B. Pinckney, M.A., archi- 
J. M. Goodwin, Kilburn ...........--. 174010 0 | "ects at Bt 
ee Cullis, Meseteed.....-.. £2,600 s § see --y 0 0 
BALHAM.—For the erection of vestries, and altera- | Phos. Collins, Tewkesbury 2,426 | a Be oom. 
tions to St. Mary’s, Balham, for the Vicar and Church- hear Jones, ge seeees 2,400 0 0 ... about same. 
wardens. Mr. W. Newton Dunn, architect :— radney & Co., Wolver- 2209 0 0 
ODT kciccecsiscrssnner mum, ae? = hampton... -- 2,120 0 0 oe 
IT TON seciccncevttennioviitnscanenc . 69 0 0 W. Bate, Bridgenorth *...... 1,943 4 6 2,208 0 & 
aie RR wee 693 0 0 Pc 
Peacock Bros. ........++0+« etenenennunnnsonsi . 677 0 0 + Hollow brick walls, 1 ft, 4 in, thick. 


t Local stone walls, 2 ft. thick. 





CRICKLEWOOD.—For the erection of a new house at. 














Bromley Union Workhouse, Kent. Mr. John Ladds, | Cricklewood, for Mrs. Roberts, Messrs. New & Son, 
architect, 4, Chapel-street, Bedford-row :— architects ; — 

A* OS Sa a on ‘ £2,684 0 0 
G. Gill, Orpington, Kent ... £20,184 0 0 ...£174 0 0 SR AE TREC 2,824 0 0 
J.'‘tyerman, Walworth-road 18,241 0 0 . 122 0 0 Borkvemer B OO... ccccccceccescescossececeses 2,768 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Nor- . Thomas & Butland .......ssceceeeeeseees . 2,747 0 0 

WORE: cncdascchccecnievaceionene . 17,985 00... 115 0 O Longmire & Burge .........sssesesseeees .. 2,700 0 0 
T. W. Jones, Beckenham, Williams & Son, Swindon ..........0.++ 2,661 5 8% 

Ea ideseinonin 17,910 7 0 .. 151 0 O Turtle & Appleton .......cccecceseesrees . 2,645 0 0 
Staines & Son, Gt, Hastern- Tenant, Willesden ............+. agecngnees 2,525 10 0 

street ......... = aaa mde a 00... 155 0 0 
G. Parker, Peckham ......... 17,297 0 0... 160 0 0 .. +42 ations to Londom 
G. Lay, Bromley ............... 17,288 0 0 .., 123 0 0 ao = on Sone 4 we Broad, architect, 
T. Crossley, Bromley......... 17,216 0 O .. 143 0 0| No 98° Georse-street, Croydon :— tigeo 
Naylor & Sons, Rochester... 17,067 0 0 ... 166 0 O]” "Avg £392 0°0 
A. & KE. Braid, Chelsea ..... . 17,073 0 0... 140 0 0 W. J. Wiles Dover UIT 2 he ae 370 0 OQ 
M. Marsland, Chislehurst... 16,997 0 0 ... 151 0 0 Tee io: = me: 356 5 O 

. ’ J. Brcllope; Walmee ......cocceccccceccescee 
——e Gurney, Ham- 16.977 0 0 140 0 0 Jordam, SCOTTY .....cccccccccccccesecccccccosess 350 0 0 

MEFSMIED  .......eeececcesevees ; - 1 0 
P. Peters, Horsham ......... 16,956 0 0 .. 12916 2 J. B. Hayward, Deal (accepted) ...... neti 
Bull & Sons, Clement’s Inn, ; 

DEERME... cvecscsccrsccosomscscees 16,574 0 0 ... 189 0 0| EALING PARK.—For the erection of a new hotel, to 
W. Downs, Walworth ...... 16,517 0 O ... 144 0 0| be called the ‘‘ Wayside,’ for Mr. M. Ballard. Mr. F. 
J. W. Adcock, Dover......... 16,309 14 7 ... 150 0 0O| W. Lacey, architect and surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 
H. Balding, Bromley, Kent 16,227 0 0 ... 134 0 O Carless, Richmond ............s0s0eesesees £3,773 0 O 
Scrivener & Co., Fitzroy- Dovey, Brentford..........000. puncnnensens 2,693 0 0 

road, Regent’s Park ...... 15,930 0 0 145 0 0 Haynes, Appleton ........ssssccesereorees 2,625 0 0 
Kirk Bros., Addlestone, 7 Wye, Balimg .0..cesce.cccccsccceccoccsccsess . 2,588 0 O : 

EW. Radis «0 indendiiaie 15,802 0 0... 130 0 0 Brunsden & Co.,* Brentford............ 2,458 0 O 
Smith & Sons, Norwood | Bloomer, Brentford-end................+ 2,395 16 8 

Junction (accepted) ...... 15,486 0 0... 1382 0 0 * Accepted, 

* Extra for corridors enclosed on both sides, [Architect's estimate, £2,500. ] 
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HAMMERSMITH. — For building almshouses at | 


Victoria-road, Starch-green, Hammersmith, for the 
Trustees of the Waste Lands :— 
Braithwaite ...... : £845 0 0 
Nethercliff ‘ 832 0 0 
800 0 0 


Mansell ......... - ses 
Chamberlen Bros, (accepted) ............ 789 0 0 














HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, — For the erection of a 
detached villa in Broad-street, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
for Mr. B. Piffard. Mr. W. A. Fisher, architect and 
surveyor, Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead :— 

Martin, Wells, & Co., London and 

Aldershot ...... .£900 0 0 

T. F, Reavel,* Hemel Hempstead ...... 500 0 0 
* Accepted. 








HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—For the erection of six 
cottages, near the Midland Station, Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts, for Mr. B. Piffard. Mr. W. A. Fisher, architect 
end surveyor :— 

Martin, Wells, & Co., London and 
Aldershot ...... pennceosnensocsncie £1,250 0 0 
T. F. Reavel, Hemel Hempstead,,,... 1,020 0 0 








HEREFORD.—For alterations and improvements at 
Chandos House, for the Girls’ High School Company. Mr. 
E. H. Lingen Barker, architect, Hereford :— 

W. B. Partington see £155 0 




















0 
EB. Symonds ..........: 147 0 0 
W. Pritchard .,.... eves 137 0 0 
Beavan & Hodges ..,....00+.. 131 7 6 
Be WEEE coccccces 129 0 0 
Taylor & Hammonds (accepted)......... 11918 2 
W. Rowberry ...... : 118 0 0 





ILFORD (Essex).—For alterations and additions to 
the St. Mary’s National Schools, Great Ilford, Essex, Mr. 
©. J. Dawson, architect, Barking :— 





























Watson . £1,689 0 0 
Roberts - - 1,628 0 0 
Wood .., : - . 1,430 0 0 
Coulsell ... -_ .. 1,363 0 0O 
Stewart ...... ; 1.315 0 0 
a . 1,810 0 0 
Barnes .......+. semnennee -» 1,305 0 0 
Brickell a . 1,297 0 0 
Webb ... : .. 1,175 0 0 
ee ' nee 1,150 0 0 








ISLINGTON.—For cleaning, painting, and decorating 
oe at the Vestry-hall, Upper-street, Islington, for the 
uardians :-— 














McCormack £115 0 0 
Grover......... 102 0 O 
iT RRR cE 97 0 0 
Dearing & Son (accepted) -. 95 0 0 
Hewitt (withdrawn) 65 0 0 








LONDON.—For repairing roadway, relaying channels, 
&c., in Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, Mr, R. Groom, sur- 
weyor, 171 Queen Victoria-street — 





Nowell & Ro , £145 0 0 
York paving, 9d. per fvot. 
Mowlem & Co. (accepted)................+. 102 0 O 


York paving at 83d. per foot, 





LONDON .—For warehouses in Carthusian-street, for 
Mr. R. W. Perks. Mr. George Vickary, architect :— 
J. Allen & Sons (aceepted) concnenneetii £5,760 0 0 
o competition. ] 





LONDON.—For new offices in Bunhill-row, for Messrs. 
W, List & Sons. Mr. Chas. Bell, architect :— 
J, Allen & Sons (No eee povecececess £2,572 0 0 
No competition. ] 





LONDON .—For providing and fixing bar-fittings at 
the Rum Puncheon public-house, Upper Whitecross- 


street, for Mr. Cain. r. G. Treacher, architect :— 
John Beale peangses) istiietiemeanal £551 0 0 
[No competition. ] 





PETERSHAM (Surrey).—For the erection of a coffee. 
house and reading-room, for Mrs. J. H. Master. Mr. E, 
Maynard, architect, Richmond. Quantities supplied :- 

7 £698 0O 

















Carless & Co.......... 0 
Gascoyne & Blake .......... fai . 669 0 O 
| .. 60 0 0 
Sweet & Loder ............ .- 648 0 0 
OS - pose — Fm 
Lillywhite (accepted) ........ccccccccoccccres 570 0 0 


PETERSHAM (Surrey).—For additions to the Peter- 
sham Schools, for the Right Hon. Countess Russell, Mr. 
E, Maynard, architect :— 























Carless & Co. siiiiiitaiiiaieanll £169 0 0 
Lillywhite ... pnncasoesoenseee - 130 0 0 
Sweet & Loder (accepted)...... 113 0 0 

RICHMOND (Surrey).—For additions to the Union 

= Mr, E, Maynard, architect. Quantities 

su — 

PRvill hite £1,588 0 6 
Carless & Co. ... — . 1,477 0 0 
NE BE I ne nienr nines venbonenbed . 1,477 0 0 
Maton (accepted)... sisinne staining 1,437 0 0 








ROTHERHITHE, — For building mission - church, 





Dilston-grove, Rotherhithe. Mr. G. Legg, architect :— 
Little ...... ee ... £1,585 0 0 
Be NO Bo Be. ccccaserescccnencsecsenionsecs 1,495 0 0 
WS ccscccenssesccosenccscesesscooses 1,422 0 0 








WOOLWICH.—For alterations and additions to the 
Elephant and Castle, Beresford-square, Woolwich. Mr. 
Henry H. Church, architect, William-street, Woolwich :— 


UOGRST,, VE OERMOOR, cccccccccccseccccceseces £1,180 0 0 
Walker, Limehouse.................000000 820 0 0 
Coombs, Plumstead _ ...........sscccesees 800 0 0 
Brown, Plumstead (accepted) ......... 745 0 0 
Fenn, i ie le aR 650 0 0 





WOOLWICH.—For seven houses in Taylor-street, 


Woolwich, for Mr. J. F. Randall. Mr. Henry H. Church, 
architect, William-street, Woolwich :— 
Brown, Plumstead (accepted) ......... £1,200 0 0 





WROTHAM —— .— For the erection of coachman’s 

cottage, Basted, rotham, Kent. Mr. H. Percy 

Monckton, architect, Great Ja:nes-street, r-?-wy —_ 
264 





ST nitsniciininadanedianty evneenenncensthitl 9 0 
IIE sntcetnsniiansneeenneccammenenniants 235 0 O 
Allcorn & Sons (accepted) ............... 21417 0 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m. on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. R. R.—T. M. L.—W. H. R.—M. & L. (drawing received).— 
U. & Sons.—C. E. (as long as the proviso ‘‘the lowest tender not 
necessarlly accepted” is inserted ia the invitation to tender, we 
see no reason why a public body should not exercise its discretion in 
such a case).—Rev. H. 8. F.—G. R. T.—C. R. 
(photographs received).—W. B. (should send amount). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
yd the name and address of the seuder, not necessarily for publica- 
on. 
We are cempelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot wndertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications arding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under...........00 oe ds. 6d, 

Each additional line (about ten words) ..........0. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Specia] Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 4%. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ........cssee Os, 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 

remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 

Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current wsek’s issue must reach the Office 

before THREE o'clock p.m. on THU RSDAY. 

cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 








” 

MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
=o recommends that of the latter OOPIES ONLY should be 
sen 





SPECI AL. ~ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
ptinentinnath atonement MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Buiider,” mayhave Replice addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.O. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘*THE BUILDER ” is supplied pireEct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prepaip. To all parts of Europe and America, 26s. per annum. To 
India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per annum. Remittances payable 
oa FOURDRINIER, Publisher, No, 46, Catherine 
e ry o\Je 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Oorsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


ee 





Bath Stone. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF BEST QUALITY 


PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. [Apvr, 

















Doulting Freestone. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the “ Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 
crystalline nature, and un. 
doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England. 

Is of the same crystalline 


THE nature as the Chelynch Stone 
aa but finer in texture, and more 


suitable for fine moulded work, 

HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset, 
London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvz. 


THE CHELYNCH 
STONE. 





Doulting Free Stone [For prices, &., ad- 

dress S. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIME and Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apvt, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


—___> 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvt. 


—7, 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W.C., and 
Great Peter-street, S.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con: 








envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


necting Business Premises. 





BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Roome, &C. 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 





BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SSANITARY A\PPLIANCES 


WERE AWARDED AT THE 


International Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER BROS. & CO. Sanitary aud Ventilating Engineers 


11, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





— 7 _—-_: ff _A 


